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The HEW report to Cdngresa dis 
89-313^proqram to provide federal asaistanee f 
-handicappedi children in state-oper ited and iiip 
fDcusinq on the issue of federal ▼eriut stati 
need to clarify the program' t aireetioB it eia 
recoftMnded that Congress specify vhetber fund 
a basic; st^te-f inanced educational acti?lt| o 
help finance the basic educational program its 
clari£icat.ion regarding the targeting ef funds 
stressed* Observations on the program*! adiinl 
Including its legislative placementp guidafici 
functions^ and. the dissemination of pxograi ce 
recommendkd that congress transfer the 89-313 

* the Elimentary and Secondary Education Act of 
of the Handicapped Act* Includid in the five a 
the targeting of funds to children , fcoth ty st 
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BY, THE COMPTRaiER GENERAL ^ 

Report To The Congress 

OF THE UNITED STATES 



Ui plFARTMiNT QF MiALTM. 

f, , ' IDUCATION i w^tLFARf 

NATIQNAU INlTlTUTi OP 
EDUCATION 

Federal Direction Needed For ':f:sTzBS':BBSi 

S}RU D tJO NOT NECE^^ARiLt »EPHf* 

Educating Handicapped Children r.::":—^ 
In State Schools 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Federal/State responsibility for educating the 
handicapped in State supported schools Is un^ 

clear: Stiould the program provide basic edu* ' jr^ 

cational support? How should funds be * , 

allocated? 

The Congress needs to clarify Public Law 
89 313 so as to better direct Its purpose of 
providing Federal assistance to State educated 
handicapped children. 



TOMrrndLLSR QENERAL QW THE UNITKS OTATU 



To'the Prasident of the Senate and the. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This report discussea the Public. Law 89^313 program 
to provide Federal assistance for the education of hand- 
icapped-children in State operated and supported schools — 
the so-called institutionalised handicapped children. The 
program is administered by the Office of Education^ Depart- 
ment of Health, Educatio'^, and Welfare. ^' ^^e reviewed the 
Federal effort directed toward the education of these chil- 
dren. 

The Congresb has responded^. to the needs of the hand-- 
icapped by ^declaring^ as ^national policy , that all hand- 
icapped children are entitled to a free public education* 
For the most severely and profoundly handicapped, satis- 
factory education is often available only in special schools 
or institutions, ^ 

We made .our review pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the Accounting and Auditing' 
Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67). 

/ . . ■ 

. ^ We are sending copies. of this report to the Acting 

Director, Off ice of = Management and Budgeti and to the 

Secretary of Health, Education; and Welfare. 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S FEDERAL DIRECTION NEEDED FOR 

REPORT TO THE CONGRESS EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHlLDRiN 

- IN STATE SCHOOLS 

Department of Health, Edueation, 
and Welfare - 

p I G E S T 

Education programs for handicapped children 
in State operated and supported achools 
need Federal direction in two main areas*— 
(1) clarification of its purpose and (2) 
reexamination of fund allocationi* Public 
Law 89-313, enacted in 1965 to provide Fed- 
eral assistance in this area, has never 
been clear on whether to finance only those 
activities which are supplementary to a 
basicr State-financed education program 
or to help finance the basic education ^ 
program itself. (See p, 6.) 

The Congress should clarify the direction 
of this program. If moneys are used' for 
basic support, then consideration should 
be given to relaxing Federal administration 
in ^avor of Increased State administration* 
If they are for supplementary support, then 
States should meet their responsibilities 
' for basic support. (See p,.27,) ^ 

The degree to which funds may be allocated 
within tf State to benefit only a limited 
number of eligible handicapped children 
is not entirely clear either. Original leg- 
islation permitted unlimited targeting 
, of funds I amended legislation says this ^ 
practice is inappropriate* However , target**^!" 
ing is still a widespread practice at two 
levels of the allocation process* (See 
P5 29.) . . 

State and school *off iclals generally de- 
fended their allocation practices — 
whether targeting or not *targeting--as 
educationally and/or administratively 
necessary. Those who targeted funds— 
either to schools or to children within 
schogls-^generally believed they were 
using the funds where most needed* Those 
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who allocated funds and service! on a 
proportional basis believed thia practice 
would be legally required and the only 
reasonable method. * 

The Congtesa ahould clarify whether 
targeting la aGeeptabla and, i£ so, tht 
eKtent to whieh it is, Tht Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
should direet the Commissioner of Educa*' 
tlon to issue regulations clearly stat- 
ing those conditions and limltationi so' 
as not to iacrifice educational objec- 
tives* (See p, 40. ) 

The nature and exUent of changes needed 
to improve administration of the Public 
Law 89-313 program depend upon its fu- 
ture direction* If funds are to be 
available for relatively unrestricted 
general educational purposes, including 
financing baaio educational activities 
without first having, the States define 
what they will fund, then minimal Fed- 
eral management is auffioienti if the 
primary purpose of the program is to ^ 
support activities which supplement a 
State^funded education program, the fol^ 
lowing changes and improvements in pro- 
gram administration are neededi 

—The Public Law 89-313 program should 
be transferred from title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to the Education of the Handiclpped 
Act* A transfer of program authoriza- 
tion would require legislative action 
by the Congress, (See .p* 410 

—The Bureau of Education for the Hand- 
, icapped should increase ^the amount of 
guidance, monitoring, and technical 
aMistance it provides to the States 
(see p^ 41), arid should also actively 
encourage and assist States to dis- 
seminate and share erpjeet results. 
(See p, 41.) ^ 
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HEW believes that tho guidance provided 
by the Cengroea In ita considtr ation of 
the basic vs. supplemental ser^iet ques- 
tions in tht^ content of Public Law 94-142 
(Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act oC 1975), can be usefully applied to 
the 89-313 case. Public Law 94-142 Is 
essentially a supplemental proqram with 
the flexibility to spend Federal funds 
for certain new services even though thty 
might be authorised by State law. As 
for targeting of funds to children^ HEW 
is developing new regulatloni concerning 
^the allocation of Federal funds to meet 
the needo of these children. 

HEW agreed with the need for greater 
technical assistance and monitoring 
of the program^ c*nd cited actions that 
had been taken. It alFi agreed with 
GAO's recommendation .tgarding dls-- 
Bemlnaticn of pr.^je^t results* (See 
pp. 28 I 40 I and ^1 * ) 

GAO believes that the Congress' decision 
to have a basic ar supplementary program 
and its decision on targeting of Fed- 
deral funds to children ehould be madt 
before actions are taken by HEWf In- 
cluding those dealing with adminis- 
tration of the program. HEW mad*> no 
comment concerning the transfer of the 
89-313 program from title 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. 

GAO obtained written comments from 9 of 
the 10 States visited In the review. 
All States providing comments indicated 
that better program guidance is ne^ Jed 
from the Federal level and that plaje- 
ment of the program with other hand- 
icapped programs would ease the problem 
of program administration at the State 
level. However, some State officials 
expressed concern about the funding of 
the 89-313 program if it were transler^^d 
to the Education of the Handicapped Act. 
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Targeting of tublie law 89-313 funds to 
schools by State agencies 

Targeting of Public Law 89-313 funaa to 
ehildrtn by achools 

Lttttr dattd Ftbruary 18# 1978# Vfrom 
tht Offiot of Insptotor Central # 
Dtpartffltnt of Health » Eduoation. and 
Welfare 

Principal Department of Healthi Education^ 
and Welfare officials responsible for 
administering activities discussed in 
this report 

ABBREVXATIONS 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
General Accounting Office 

Department of Healthf Educatloni and Welfare 
local education agency 
Statt education agency 



CHAI^TIiR I 

INTf^DUCTION 

An c'dtimattfid B million Am#rican ahlldrtn are fflenfcQlly 
riUdrdiiat hard of h#aring» dodC^ @p0#ah impnir^dr vlsuany 
handicapped^ aorloualy ©mottoridHy diaturb^d^ arippl^df 
l^arnlnri disabled, or otherwise health impalrtdf Ao^ordlng 
to Department ot lloalth# Gduoatlonf and Wtlfart (HEM) sta^ 
tistics, hom\f(&t 9 only about 4 million o£ thtsci ohildrtn 
rc*ci*is^od an appropriate eduaation in the 197S-76 sohool 
yiiar • 

The Congress has responded to this situation by deelar- 
InT, as national policy, that all handicapped ehlldrtn are 
ontitlod to a freo public education and that thtlr education 
should bt ganiluatad In Lh# l#ast restrlativt environment 
commonaurato with their needs* For many handicapped chll- 
droHi this meano Cull-time enroHment in regular clasiee 
in local public schools • For others it means more limited 
school participation with nonhandicapped children. But tor 
the itioot oeverely and protoundly handlcapp ed , sa t l$f aetory 
education in oCton available only in special school© or ino- 
titutiona* 

Two Federal programs which provide financial assistance 
for educating handicapped children arei 

-*The part B programr authoriied by part B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act (20 U.S.C. 1401 
et feg*) as amended^ This program provides grants 
for^ipecial education of handicapped children in 

local public school lyitemi* 

— ^The program authorised by Public Law 89^313 appfoved 
November 1# 1965, as an amendment to title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 C20 
U^S.C, 236 et seg*)- This program, commonly known 
as the ^89"-1T3^program^ # provides grants for special 
education of (1) handicapped children in State operated 
or supported schools and (2) handicapped children 
formerly in State schools who have transferred to 
special educatton programs In local public schools* 

The 89-^313 program provides grants through State educa-^ 
tlon ago IS (SEAs) to State agencies—such as departments 
oC fnenta wealth, public welfare^ and education-*whlch are 
directly responsible for providing a free public education 
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to handicapped <!hUdr«n with Stat«. tundt. StAb« ageneifttt 
at« to use th«ae frant funds for profrawt and project* 
whteh art deaifntd to mmt np»eU\ education nttdA of 
such children in Statt operat«d and tupporttd •ehoolt. 
th«a« oehooli art located In Institutions, ho«pltal«, 
and other public and privatt facilities, raoat of which 
provide reBidentlal, treatment, or othe** serviceB In 
addition to education. 



In fiscal year 1977, the 89-313 program provided over 
$111 fniillon in grants tOil43 agenciea in all SO States, Puerto 
Rico, Cuaw, and the Dltttrtct of Coluwbta, About 3,800 St«t# 
operated and supported tchoolB and about 2,300 local odueation 
agencies (LKAsJ were eligible to participate and provide serv- 
ice* to over aoo, 000 children. Grants to individual Statea 
or territories ranged froffl about S1S6,000 for Cuam to about 
f II, 300, 000 for Hew mtk. The following tabU» provid«» 
additional information on the funding hittory of the program. 



Fiscal 
year 



Agprogr iflt|on« 
(mill ions ) 



Children 
eligible to 
gar tici pate 



Avera^^e 
a 1 1 oca t ion 



1966 
1968 
1970 
1972 
1974 
1976 
1977 



I 15.9 
24.8 
3*7.5 
S6.4 
85.8 
95.9 

111.4 



6S,400 
87,400 
110, SOO 
131,800 
lfi6;400 
188,100 
201,400 



S242 
283 
339 
428 
515 
510 
552 



Public Law 89-313 funds represent only » portion of the 
total amount spent on educating handicapped children in 
State operated or supported schools. Although no figures 
were readily available on the amounts contributed by State 
and local governments on « nationwide basis, we found that 
the amount, per child, varied from about $593* to SB, 976 at 
the schools we visited. 

£l®fiSiS!L?' the prograrn 

Public Law 89-313, dated November 1, 1965, amended the 
eienentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (pybllc l*aw 
69-10). Title I of the act provides financial assistance 
to LEAs serving areas with concentrations of low-income fami- 
lies in order to strengthen programs meeting special education 
needs of educationally deprived children. Public Law 89-313 
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txltnd«d this pdrilon Qt iht d^l ta fr«nt« #v#t]iabl# %q 

Stdtt dt(|tneiti rtiponiibit for tducdtlnf hindieapi^td €hildftn« 



Chdngt In tht profrsm 

Public tiiW I3»3B0| fcht Gdyedllon j\m#iidfliQnlt df 1974f Mtdt 

E#i?h haridi^iipptd crhUd (sounttd Cot calculating » 
Btmtm «9tney*t grant ahall b# providtd an tduea^ 
tional program eommtnsaratt with hli/h«r nttdt. HKM 
inttrprtttd this to mtan that mu^h child counttd 
mmt ctetivt aomt ban#eit from 69-313 fundi« 

2* Bach child who Itavaa a Statt op#rattd or aupporttd 
nehool to attend an LJEA*oparat#d achool may continut 
to b# counttd fdr 89*311 ffanti if flj th# LKA pr^- 
vidts tht child an appropr iattly dtiignad a^eial 
tdueation program and (2} tht Statt paista th« por^ 
tion of grant monty g#n#rattd by tht child to tht 
LEA* ^ 

Admini^ t r a 1 1 o n o g ^ h # p r o f r ay 



Btcaua^ Public Law 81*313 aMndad portiona of tha law 
crtittd by tht Eltffltntary and itcondary iducation Acti tht 
Burtau of EltMntary and Sacondary iducation C&iSE)t within 
HEN't orfica of Bducationr was initially aiadt raaponaibla Cor 
adfiiinistar int tht profram* In I968f cta^nsibility for adftin-^ 
lattfing tht 89-313 prograM waa transftrirtd from BKSt to tht 
ntwly crtattd iurtau of Mucation tor tht Handicapptd (ftlH)* 
BEH ovtratta the program's actlvltita in participating Statta 
and tarritorita and until Junt 1977 # BCSE ratalntd rtaponai- 
bility for all fiEcal functions* 

Each SEA is rtai^naiblt for approving and auptrviaing all 
89*313 projtcta in ita Statta Howtvtr« btcauat many achoola# 
instl tut ions f and hoapitali art adminimteirtd by othar Statt 
agtncitSt thtat agtncita art rtt{Ns»nsiblt tor tht activltits 
at tach school undtr thtir control* Program adAlnistration 
is discusstd in grtatar dttail in chapttr 4, 

How t ht program worjjs 

each Octobtr 1# tvtry participating school counts its 
tnrollfatnt of handicapptd childrtn undtr agt 21 who havt 
not progrtsstd beyond tht 12th gradt, and in accordanct with 
HEM instruct ions, rtports 100 ^rctnt of this figurt (94 ptr* 
ctnt prior to Octobtr If 1976 through its Statt agtncyt to 
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iht mth, trutt ftpofttd rigtire ti Known as th» ichool's 

«f iftf»i««ilon m iht Off let of Eauedftoni 

--Th# av»fii«|© tlaUy #(tttnrl#n«;f» of «it*h St^te agency 
(intJludifiq all chlldrtn pr#viow«ly In Siitft op«f9t;«d 

fltjpport«(rt school i who art now i^ctlvinti th»lr 
8p»eiAl eaiiciitlon In m LG^*op«r«lttKJ proffdffij. 

•*fhm Avtr#*n» ptr pu|»ll #xi*#nrtHure for «U chlldr«?n 
(hflfiJlcttppotl Of not) in th« Stati*. 

Under PutjUtf taw 81-31 3» « Statii agency l« to rtetlvt 
40 }>tft'tftt dl th-s Btat9*m av@rago-p6r -pupil pducational tii- 
P»ndUwr©, ©ach tiscAl yeAr, fof evwry ehild eounted in 
dvtrutt* dfflUy dtttndflnc* on previous October I. Th« 
amount umd «« *iiv«riiri«»--p€f -pupi i edueat-ional expenditure 
in tni» caU*yi«tion It to m not !« ijiin 80 p#rctnt nor 
mail* fchAn S 30 pf»r4*«»nt <>! the nrtllon .. i •'Vtraqt-pftt-pupll 
#«lucat lonai if*x|ii»odl tur # . Anotrmr pfc-vssion ^niurtts that 
each Sttit# wiii rtceivp at l«««t nt n-u^u 89-311 Cundlh'i 
<ir. It dttl th« prevtouB year » 

After cecelvinq ita arvnual ft4nt» Stfttft aqftftcy allo- 

CtUes the funds to Ita achoolti It mny ust a portion of th# 
(undft itself to provide adwlnlatrat lv« and a^tncy-wlde ««tv- 
ices. The methods uswtl to *noc*t» fundi Amonf sehooit vary 
betwie«»n States and Stat© Aftneles. tW« dlicuit the alloca- 
tion methods in ^rtater dietall in eh* 3.) In any ease, ««oh 
Bcnool •Hgii*l# to r#c«iv# 89-313 funds l» rtquired to tu^it 
a pfo)«ct *ppUc«iion, throufh Its statt agency, to th« SfiA, 
In the applicdtion, th» achool Indleatei the number of childr«n 
to be served, th« nature and dttign of th« intended project, 
and th# objectitfes to tw attained. Thm SEA rtvlttws and ap- 
prove* ©tftih projvct application beCor« thm project ii funded. 
Chapter 2 provides ^riittr dtttatl on what serviofts and ins- 
tructional »at«fial« approvtd for 89-313 projttcts, 

Aft#r prpjocta art approved, th# SEA and the State 
aqcnciea ar« r@qult#4 to nonitor th«lr progross. BEH Is 
charged with assi8ti<if Stat«s In dfivelopinf nonitor inf pro- 
cedures. As a further control on each project, #v«ry par- 
ticipating ttchool nuttt prepare an evaluation report at the 
end of each project Cor project year In the case of «ulti-ye«r 
projects). fhe schools subAlt theat reports to the SEA for 
r«viet# and rift#ntion. 
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SCOPE OP REVIEW 



We made our review at. Office of Educat'ion headquarters 
in Washingtoni D*Ci ^ and at SBA^i State agencies^ and schools 
in Ariionar Colorado^ Georgia*! ^Illinois^ Massachusetts, Michigan 
Oregorir Pennsylvania, Texaai *and Waihington* We visited a total 
of 52 ft^te opprated and\:sapppr ted schools havThg a combined 
attendance ofi 12,367 children and which received a total of 
$5'.6 million In &9^313' |unds for fiscal year 1977» A list of 
the schools is in Appendix !• 



- Our review included discussions with appropriate of f lclals 
other personnel at the Federal, State, and school level, 
and .exantination of leglslaiion, regulations, project applica^ 
tions,*,and other documents related to the program* We also 
toured the facilities, visited classes, and observed other 
school' activities No attempt was made to. evaluate, the over^ 
all quality of education provided at any school, nor did we 
routinely discuss the program with participating children or 
th^ir parents* ^ j 



' NEED^g^CLARIPY^P^ROGR^M^DI ^ \ 

The 89*-3i3 program was or ig inally ©nacted In 19C5 to 
make, available Federal funds to assist States in providing 
education for institutionalized handicapped children*. Sig- 
nificantly changed conditions since that time have created a 
need to clarify the program's direction. The specific pur- 
pose for which program funds were to be used has never,, been 
. entirely clear — i .e whether to finance only those activi- 
,ties which are eupplemen tary to i^basic, State^f inanced 
education program, or to help finance the basic educational 
progrlftf itself ^ 

In the early years of t,he program, these distinction^ ' 
between basic and supplementary purposes were not important 
because there was little in the way of State programB . to pro- 
vide even minimal education of institutionalized handicapped 
children* In the intervening years> however, conditions have 
, changed dr amat ically i speciai education. techniques have . ^ 
developed considerably since the 1960s* New Federal and State 
laws, a,nd court decisions have affirmed that education of. ^ 
handicapped children is a fundamental State responsibility* 
These changed conditions add considerable significance rfnd, 
confusion to the' basic vs. supplemental 'question ^ in terms of 
the respective responsibilities of participants in this 
Federal/State partnership, ' ' ^ 

Qur review at State agencies and schools, for ^the handi- 
capped in 10 States disclosed a variety of interpiretatiohs of 
. these responsibilities* More importantly, we foutid' wide in- 
consistencies in the use of 89-313. funds . They ytmr^ fre- 
quently used for activities which appeared to be basic in ^ 
nature, and sometimes used for custodial and life-support 
activities rather than for * educational purposes* Although 
many of these States have not established^specific criteria 
for a basic l^vel of education for their handicapped children, 
many of the services purqhased with program funds could be 
considired the States' responsibilities under today's 
co/iditions, . j , 

We believe, therefore, that the Congress should clarify 

the 89-313 program's purpose as being either (1) for programs 

which supplement States' basic education/ pro.grams. ox (2) for 
basic support :as well . 
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CON FLtCT ING VIEWS ON . . ' . '= 

PRO GRAM P URPO SE - - ' ' 

, The-qrant program providing funds for institutionalized 
handicapped children was initially authorized as an amendment 
to title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
% 1965 by aectlan-6 of Public Law 89-313, 79 Stat'. 1158, ap^ 
proved November 1, 1965 t Tfie Senate report on the bill en- 
acted as Public Law 89.-313, stated the following general 
intent of the Congress in adding section 6i 

"The amendment set forth in section 6 was added 
by the committee to assure that public schools^ 
providing special education operated by the 
States for th,e benefit^ol handicappied children, 
^ could participate in the benefits establiihed 

under Public Law 89-^10 for educationally, 
deprived children attending schools operated 
' by public local educational agencies." 1/ ^ . 

'Through enactment of this provision, the Congress was 
.able to correct a deficiency in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, by which it had omitted hand»':^^ped 
children in^State operated and supported institutior^ from 
coverage under the act, . 

1 The^. Public Law 89-313 amendment itself did not specif i-* 

, cally state how the funds wer.e to be used, or whether the 
Congress intended the funds to be used to provide (1) only ^ 
"exqess" or, "supplemental" costs of educatioji over and above 
a Staters b^sic responsibil Ities or (2) support for basic 
costs, as -well, where needed* Examination of this matter in 
light of other Federal legislation and HEW guidance shows, 
, however, that considerable confusion exists , ^as foljlowsi 

: — In an October 1967 memo to the States, Office of Educa^ 
tlon officials stated that SS-^SIS funds were bein^S: 
used for^ basic activitiesi - ^ 

projects Help Meet Some Basic .Needs 

'^•Some of the most successful projects which 
came to the attention of the Of if lee of Educa- 
tion during the first year were directed at 
' initiating, expanding, and improving services , 
to very -seriously handicapped children. State 

1/Senate Report No* 783, 89th Cong,, 1st Sess* 
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money in the past has been heavily committed 
to f cod ^ clothing, medical care, building 
'maintenance, and_ptHer basic care faellitiee 
for children residing in State operated spe- 
cial schools* When limited funds could be , . 
found for educational purposes. States tended 
toj use them with the more mildly handicapped 
arid with those who did not have secondary 
handicaps " 

-Similarly , in a May 1969 issue of Programs for the 
Han dic apped , the Secretary's Committee on Mental 
Retardation, HEW, explained the 89-313 program's 
contribution to basic education with the following ^ 

relevant comments i ' < 

— ^ -. — . .. . 

"The provisions of this legislation permit 
the versatile development and expansion of 
many educational services. There are few re- 
strictions upon the utilization of these 
funds, . * * * The central theme/of the pro- 
gram la to extend and improve direct educa- 
tional services to handicapped cbildren," 

4/ ,-i ■ % 

-In April 1970, the Congress enacted Public Law 91-230* 
With regard to title I granljfi, section 109 of the act 
(which is applicable to 89-313 progriifts) amended the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
provide that assurances must be given thati 

^-'-■^ . ' " -■ . H 

«* * ft Pederal funds made available under tnis 
title will be so used (l) as to supplement and, 
to the extent practical. Increas e the level of 
funds that would, in the abs€tnce of such Fed-%^^ 
eral funds, be made available from non-Federal 
sources for the education of pupils partici- 
pating in programs and projects assisted 
under this titled and (li) in no case# a? to 
supplant such funds from non-Federal sources • 
* * [Emphasis added,] ' - 

A subsequent amendfAent to title I also provided that 
those grants must only be used^ for the "excess costs" 
of programs and projects funded under that title. 

From these provlslonsv it would appear that use of 
69-313 funds should be restr icttd # to the same extent 
as othef^title I funds, to (1) covering the costs of 
programs and services over and above the costs^ for 
basic educational programs covered by funds from non- 
Federal sources and (2) acting as a catalyst to spur 
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the States to increase their levels, of financial 
support*. 



-^In January 1971 , the Bureau of Education for the- 
Handicapped issued an Administrative 'Manual for the - 
89^313 and part B handicap programs;Ta compilation of , 
policy statements, guidelines, and tjegulatiohs for use 
by State a^^ncies particip,atinq in the two programs). 
The manual >^ which was still currant in 1977^ appeared 

' to express an intent similar to that expressed in 
Public Law 91-^230^ the previous year ^ regarding the 
supplemental nature and purpose of the programsi 

t _ \ _ " 

"Public Law 89-313 and Part B, Education 

^f the Handicapped Act, are project oriented^ ^ 
child^centered Federal programs designed to 
initiate^ expand,* and improve special educa- 
tional and related services to handicapped 
children . They are not g enera l supp ort pro- 
grams , or construction, media, or training 
acts, although tihese activities can be In-* 
eluded as parts, of projects, phases of multi- 
year projects, or as individual projects that 
supplemen t an existing comprehensi v e educ a- 
tion al programV [Emphasis added,] 

"P,L* 89-313 and Part B funds are generally 
used t o s timulate the development of compre- 
hensivt quality programs and services # to 
demon st rate innovative practices and proce- 
dures # and to encour age educational reforms 
which will enhance the learning potential 
of handicapped ^itdren. The se moni es are 
used to supp ort activities which art ^n 
addition toT o r fo beyond , minimal b^nc 
types of programs norm ally provided for 
through State or oth e r monies ^ " 
[Emphasis added •] 

-In February 1974jp a House report on House bill 69^ 
93d Congress, 2nd Session (the bill enacted as Public 
Law 93-380— the Education Amendments of 1974) suggested 
a conflicting view of the purpose for which the handi- 
cap funds were originally intended 9 years earlier i 

"HANDICAPPED CHILDREN / 

"In P*L* 89-313# Title I wae amiended to pro- 
vide grants for State agenciea strving handi- 
capped children in State supporttd institu- 
tions. Pdt ifiany of these severely handicapped 
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children^ — because of State neglect — this is 
their only opportunity to partake, in the 
challenges of education, * * * ^ 

* * * * 

"To reiterate t ths rationale of the Congress 
was that / unlike the majority target popula- 
tion under Title 1^ the handicapped m public 
facilities^ particularly the largest group" 
the mentally retarded, are largely dependent ' 
^ upon these funds for any eduqational oppor- 
tunity* \ThuS| for the handicapped in Institu- 
tions, this i s NO T an 'add on, ' * * *«• 
(H. Rep, No,~93-S0 5r 93rd Cong,, 2nd Seas,) / 
[Emphasis added.] ^ 

^ \ 

The report '9 language implied an understanding on the 
part of the Congress that, in 1965, special educa- 
tional needs ^Df handicapped children in State schools 
involved not only a need for; supplemental educational 
benefits but, in some instances, a need for basic 
educational opportunities as well. Thus, the Congress 
ma/ hav^ intended 89-313 funds to be used for those 
basic ed^ucational services wher6 neoessary. However, 
the view expressed in the report's language was not 
enacted into Public Law 93-380, nor was the 1971 BEH 
Administrative Manual revised, to reflect the language, 

-Current HEW general regulations (45 CPR 116, 40(b) ) , 
issued in 1976 to cover all title I grants, including 
the 89-313 program, indicate that services are to be 
supplementary to State-mandated programs,* as followsi 

"Title I funds shal l n ot be use d to pro vide 
service s . which the applipant agencyTls^re- 
cruired jo prov^rde by State law or puriuarit 
to a formal determina^on under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act, Title IK of the/ Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972 (Pub, L, 92-318), or 
section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, as amended, or pursuant to a 
final order of a court," [Emphasis added,] 

In the introduction to the above regulations, HEi^ 
stated that several commenters who responded to its 
invitation for public comments on the regu-lations in 
draft form disagreed with the proposed prohibition 
^iigainit using title I funds for providing educational 




services in programs required by Stafce law or Qther 
Federal laws* in declining to modify the prohibition 
in its final, regulationsr HEW explained its rationale 
as follows I - 

** Response t No change was made* The prohi--' 
bition in. this paragraph, which is an appli^ 
cation of the * supplemental not supplant* 
concept, presumes that where the applicant 
is required by statutes or court order to^ 
provide certain services , such services woyld 
be provided in the absence of Title I funds* 
If a program mandated by State or Federal law 
receives sufficient State and local funding 
to meet the requirements of the appropriate 
lawr then Title I money can *be used to sup- 
plement the services available from such 
funding," 

Thusr the cited regulation and HEW's discussion indi- 
cates that title I funds are not to be used to finance 
services and activities required by State law* Since 
the provision applies to all title I programsr and the 
89-^313 program is not cited as an exceptlonf it would 
appear that HlW's administrative regulation prohibits 
program funds from being used to finance basic educa* 
tion programs when such programs are required by State 
law* As discussed later in this chapter .^ nearly .all 
States now have education statutes mandating a compre- 
hensive, free public education for 4^flndicapped childrtn 

— Finally, in its proposed separate regulations for the 
89-313 program published in the Federal Register o^ 
April 13, 1976, and Internally revised in October A976, 
HEW further confused the purpose of the program* /The 
April 1976 proposed ^regulation stated the purpoae only 
in general termsi '^^^ ^ / 

"The purpose of the program * * * is to prq^ide 
funds to State agencies, which are dir#ctly X 
responsible for providing free public >ducat!^ 
for handicapped ahildren, in order to ^siist \ 
those State agencies in meeting the special N , 
educational needs of these children*" 

in the October 1976 revision of the draft regulationi, 
HEW, rather than clarif dng and expanding on the pro- 
gram's purpose, opted to delete the purpose itattment 
entirely, without substitution. ThuB , this recent ^ 
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version of HEW's proposed regulations Is silent on the 
E"^P?^w program. Pinal rogulatlona had not been 

published as of January 1978. 

89^-113 funds, both th% Aoril 
and October 1976 draft regulations provide only geSeril 
guidance in that, grants to State agencies (except grant 
funds transferred to a local educational agency on biSlf 
of formerly institutionalized children) are to be used to 

ti«n L^frHlKF-BIISP^a • * *" -n appropriate educa- 
tiqn to^STiglbie children. In contrast, funds trans- 
ferred to local »education agencies are to be used spe- 
cifically to "* * * sugglenent * * *" the appropriatelv 
designed education for erTgrSTe children, rimphasis 
aaaaa » J ';;v ^ 

Thus, although Public Law 91-230 (enacted in 1970) and 
the current BEH Administrative Manual (issued in 1971) both 
indicate that 89-313 funds are to be used In a supplemerttal 
manner to support activities which are in addition to or go 
beyond basic programs supported by State funds, other evidence 
supports and conflicts with that guidance. ^viaence 

for uL"^^Io f f,®Jf*S- ^^l^ inteepreted the requirements 

ItL^ft example, in instructions to 

lor Si o^her projects eligible 

for 89-313 grants, state agenci%s in the States we vlsitld 
advised as follows.* v*aAwcu 

— Arizonai "Funds will be used to supple nt and not • ' 
supplant state and local funds expt Jed for 
educational purposes and, to the extent prac- 
t.ical, increase the fiscal effort that would in ' 
the absence of such funds be made by the Appll-. 
cant for educational purposes." 

"Illinolsi "All objectives and activities fundid 
through-Title I, .P.L. 8«-3"13 must be eupple- 
\ mental to the basic program of. the individual 

facility * * *" and "* • * supplemental to 
\ programs which are mandated by Illinois law." 

—Michigan I "Projects shall be designed only as a 

\ supplement to the basic educationar"program ' 
\t * *^ 'Special educational services' Are 
fhose "Services appropriately designed so as to 
meet the specific educational needa-of handi- 
capped persons, and are in addition to or dis- 
tinct from the educational services provided to 
non-handicapped persons." 
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--Pennsylvania 8 "* * '* items are generairy not approv- 
able * * * [If] they constitute a basic rather 
than a supplemental educational ptograin • • *, 



** * * children participating in the P. L, 
89-313 project must receive a basic educational 
program with [State agency] funds * * *,' 

"1976-77 Proposals must be written^ such 
a way as to show P.L, 89-313 funds supplementing 
a viable [State agency] funded ■program. To ac- 
complish this, [State agency] funds must be 
V 'stretched' to cover the 'basics', oC an educa- 

tional program for all children participating. 
The overall criterion to be applied in determin- 
ing what items are allowable under P.L. 89-313 
is whether the program could continue if the ' 
P.L. 89-313 funds were rwnoved." 

"Washington I "P.L. 89-313 money, lllte Title I regular, 
is supplemental money and [is to be used to 
provide] * * * additional services beyond your 
basic program." . 

A contradiction existed In instructions issued by State 
education agency officials in Hassachusetta and Oregon.. The 
States advised their schools as follows, regarding the use of 
89-313 funds for Instruction of children i 

* 

—Massachusettrfs "Each ppoleet shall pr ovid e, within 
Itself or witRin the educationai program which 
Is supplemented by the project, d irec t Instfue - 
tion ttlservicee to eligible handicapped 
chilJrenT* tiiphaals added.] 

— Oregon! "The project application should be designed 
to provide 'supplemental services' which means 
those services whi c h do n ot provide direct 
Instructional aervlcei wrthin themselves, but 
which supppleroent existing special education 
! programs In which such direct aervlces are 
provided." [Emphasis added.] 

Most Of the above State Instructlonb seem to say tha| 
89-313 funds a^e to be used primarily for supplemental or 
excess costs, with the State supporting basic education , 
programs with Its own funda. As dlieussed in the following 

X3 • 
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section, however , one of the largest irapediiBentt to resolving 
the problem of basic vs. supplefflental user^of funds is in 
defining these terms. 

* DEPINITIQNS OP BASIC AND 
SUPPLBMS HTAL EP UeSflOH" ' 

** ~ . 

fi najor problen in distinguishing between State and Fed- 
eral responsibilities for financing education of the handi- • 
capped is In defining the basic level of educational services 
and resources States are required to provide. Onfortunatelyf 
many of the States we visited have not formally or s^clfi- 
cally defined the basic essentials of special education # nor 
hmm the Federal tovernraent made it clear what it considers to 
be the States* fflinimal responsibilities, if any, for educating 
handicapped children. Some of .these States have prescribed 
certain features, such as class siies, student/teacher- ratios, 
or hours of programming for neasurihg basic education. iHe 
State of Washington, under a court order, is attei|»tlng to' 
legislatively de^fine basic education. 

We found a wide variety of Interpretations by State and 
school officials on what they believe constitutes a basic 
education. These interpretations often differed among the 
States, the agencies within a State, and even schools or 
institutions in the sane State agency. At the 40 schools 
where we asked officials for their definition of "basic" 
educatioo, the replies fell ioto the following six general 
categories^ 



Def Ini t io n o f bas ic edMga t Ign . 

Those skills needed to live in society, 

be independent, be self-supporting, 

and/or function In a public school 
Whatever is required by State law or 

regulations 
Whatever educational servlcss are 

provided in public schools 
Whatever can be provided with available 

State funds 
Anything and everything provided 
Niscellaneous definitions 

Total 

At 29 of these schools, officials Indicated that their 
States were not providing enough funding to meet the defini- 
tion of basic education, and at 27 schools the officials 



Number of 
responses 



10 

10 
7 

4 

3 

_1 

40 



stattd that they w#r# ufing 89*313 funds to mi 
ptart of the shortage in Statt funds, 

fht followlnf is an exafople of th# oonfui 
dafinitions of tfasio and suppiemental aduoatic 
nanbershlp survay o£ 89-313 progran assistanei 
aarly 1977 by the National Asaooiatlon of Cooi 
State Programs for the .Hentally Retarded, Inoi 
ourrent State appropriations oo^ered all eduoi 
ohildran In all State handicapped Institutioni 
the Assooiation*s summary report^ nearly all i 
spondents believed that their State did oover 
of eduoatlonal servioes but that, given the ni 
handieapped ohildren, the supplemental servioi 
through program funds were absolutely essentii 
argued, of eourse, ttat servloes whloh are '*al 
essential** are, by dlotionary definition, basi 

CURREHT USiS^OP^EttlMC_^W 11^^^ 

A wide variety of projeots and aotivitiei 
fihanoed with 89-313 funds at the sehools we ^ 
majority of the schools , officials admitted tt 
were being used to finanee baslo rather than i 
aetlvities because of an insuf f ioiency of Stal 

In our opinion, supplementary aotivities 
^whioh 89^313 funds oould be used to 

-^reduce olass sizes or teaoher/student i 
presorlbed State standardsi 

— provide additional hours of programminc 
severely handioapped ohildren beyond tt 
the less severely handieappedi 

"provide eduoational field trips# outinc 
out-of-elaf sroom experiences whleh $iti 
basia ourrioulum iietivities finanoed wi 

—provide additional teiitbooks, supplies « 
beyond those normally provided} 

-<-finanoe unigue or innovative efforts ^ i 
puteriied instruotion, to aooomplish sc 
or something traditional in a new wayr 

— finanee self-eontained demonstration pi 
potential widespread appl ioabillty }. or 
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—provide additional hours of t#ach«r training btyond 2. 
ptescrib#d State standards. ^ 

On th© other hand, irany activities financed with 89^|J 
funds at the schoois we visited could be c«nsid«c^ asNb^rae^ 
activities becausa they Jli uftce uttftd Cor the mmm* funcfc^ns* 
as thoae being financed with State funds at the tase or other 
school 8 1 {2) were not suppleaentary to an exlstinf school 
activityi (3) were being conaucted on a per«anent, year-after 
year basis ^ or (4) were for fundamental nefda of the enrolled 
children, such a* audiologists at schools for the deaf and 
ophthalnologists at schools for the blind, in addition, soae 
activities at the schools and at the State agencies were de- 
scribed in project justifications as being for purooses of . 
meeting specific reguireinents and mandates of State education 
statutes. 

Further, nany of the activities financed with 8f-3l3 
funds appeared to have a Questionable relationship to the 
institution's education prograM» for exaeple kitchen reaoa«1- 
ing, routine health care services, and salaries of doraitory 
attendants. 

* 

Details of these uses of funds are described below. 
EstH • i «l MSil_H5tt - f S£-.lf fit -l4 Sil t its 

Although neither the Federal Sovernnent nor asny of the 
States we visited have specifically defined or established 
criteria for basic education of handicapped children, «any 
of the federally financed activities at the schools we re- 
viewed seened to be clearly in the nature of basic services. 
For exanplei 

—A school in Arizona has an education staff of 34 State- 
funded eaployees and 14 Public Law 19-31 3*Cunded 
employees to provide education and related services 
to mentally retarded children. State law requires that 
the institution meet the standards for speeial educa- 
tion prescribed by the State education agency. How~ 
ever. State documentfl indicate that the slse of the 
institution's staff has been grossly insufficient to 
meet these standards, and that 81 additional staff 
nembers are currently needed. Although the institu- 
tion has reguested the needed staff in its budgets 
for the past 3 years, the eovernor'n office has elimi- 
nated each reouested Increase. As a result, according 
to school officials, 89-313 funds have been used to oro 
vide services and pay ttaeher'a salaries which the 
State should pay and which are necessary to meet the 
mandatory recuirements of the State education agency. 
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k« utvd 89-313 CuimIs to the 
;» without whea th« school 
iq to th« principal. 

were providinf « •ubttAfttlal 
ication pcoc{ras a tchool foe 
lildrcn in Colorado. Six of 
•313 funded. According to an 
It $ tvaehtrs ar« providli^ 
th* Statv doo* not provido 
»w the school to tducste sll 
r-fifth of tho ebildrsn at tht 
»achsrs providsd tht only cdu- 



tdo ustd Its fiscal ysar 1974 
a profraa for ■•ntally ra- 
i th« profiraa was incorporatad 
education prog raa and was 
at ions. MiMvarr In 197C tlw 
^ Cundlnf for handicap •iucJi* 
»n of Stats sfsney officials, 
19-313 funds for tha Stata 

a^ain fvndad %tm pro«t«M. 
^old us that thay would sub- 
f Stmtm funds any tia* tha 
Hi thsir fund inf. 

»ol*s atdia canter activities 
e^uipientf preparation of 
has been continually funded 
its establishiient in 19fS. 
I for a nmber of years » 
tstSf to have the State pay 
dlrtctQr« but hat not bten 



:s was usinf its fiscal year 
wide serviees refuirwl by or 
m» but for which State funds 
rluded in the project trtfe 
t children to State-required 
copier to Met the heavy paper- 
} State law* (3) a auner pro- 
school year an additienal 
' State law, and (4) thraa 
nf the student- teacher ratios 



••cr^tarf in a Hiehlqan sehool bav« bmmn j^ld ftoai 
89-111 fundd for «t l«ast th» past 6 yean, 

-Anothtr school In Nichifan tras usinii part of ifea flaeal 
veae 19?7 ^ctttt to pcovWe s eobiiity (nsteue£&f t© 
ttaeh bUn<4 ehildran such thinfa ae how to uaa eanaa 
and copt with traffic. Nobility instruetien for tha 
blind is specif ieally raouirad by Hiehlfan Stafea law. 
llo%iev«Cp State funding has baan insuffieiant to matt 
tha ra^uiraaant. Tht positien has baan fundad undar 
Public Law t9-3l3 for th# past f yaara. 

-An inscituiion for tha aantally ratardad In Orafon waa 
serif ing about fiSO childran with an adueation ataff of 
2 J oMployaas, U of whOM trt fui^ad by tha if -311 
•rant. Aceordinf to school officials, this la not 
anoufh staff to provida avan a nodicua of adueation to 
itt childran, and can providtt a full day's Inatfuction 
£0 only about ISO of tha ehlldcan. 

fiscal yaar 1977, tha Stata provldad tha Inatitutlon 
« .5,724 for aducation, whila tha If -313 qrant totaled 
$4S7,821. Tha •chool has aakad tha Stata laqtalatura 
for an additional Sl.S nMlion a yaar to brlnf tha 
adi^atien prograa up to tha Stata** spaetal •dveatton 
reoutreaanta. 

-Anothar school in Orffon was usinq its 89*313 funds 
to pay tha antlra costs of a pra-school pcdfraia in 
fiscal year 1977. fha funds provide ona taachar* a 
part-tiaa aida, and aatarials. In fiscal yaar lf7i, 
Stata funds ware usad to oay for thla prooraA. Ilaithar 
tha profraM*s content nor stAtfint laval chanted sif- 
nifl^m%lf whtf! Ftdertl fands wtrt subitltutad for 
State fuf^s* 

A third school in Orafon used 89-313 funds to pay tha 
aalariaa of tha aehool's audiolofiat and •lactronlcs 
rapairaan* the prof rats dlractor stated that thase 
positions are basic to tha children's naeda bacausa 
they pamanant thavint bean funded for a nuaber 
of yeart), and that the tchool h^ unsuccaasfully 
attaaptad for aevaral y^ars to obtain ftata funds to 
pMf tha aalariaa of these two posltionst as wall as 
othart currently paid froa tha I9*313 qrant. 

At a school for Mentally retafdad children in 
Wash ino ton « an Bf«3l J=f uftdad Unfuafe davelopntnt 
claas it shown In eurticulua rtcordi ai part of the 
school *s basic core profraa. 



—At another school for the retarded In Washingtori, the 
principal told us that 89-313--f Unded classes in social 
skills^ self-help skills (feeding, dressing, toileting^ 
etc.) /and preacademic skills ar,e basic to the needs of 
his students and are a fundamental* State responsibility* 

Federal funds used_Cor , , 

Among the most contcover sial problems we ran into at the 
schools we visited was the relevance of certain expenditures 
of Federal funds to the schools' education programs. Neither 
Public Law 89-313, as amended, nor HEW regulations are en^ 
tirely clear as to whatvkinds of services or benefits may be 
properly included withirf the definition of education and, 
therefore, chargeable to Federal grants. 

We found a variety of charges which, while (1) undoubtedly 
necessary to the operation of a. facility or (2) of custodial, 
life supporting, or other benefit to the enrolled children, 
appeared to be of guestionable relevance to the school's ^. 
formal educational program. For example i 

— A school in Pennsylvania spent over three-'four ths of 
its grant for routine psychological testing, and medical 
and dental health care services for its students. The 
school director stated that these chacges were for 
ordinary health services (which are specifically rer 
.quired by State law), and^ not for diagnostic services 
or other special needs of handicapped children. In 
addition, most of the health care services had been 
paid with State funds in prior years. 

"A school in Washington planned to spend over one-third 
of its grant to send 75 of its children to a special 
summer camp in Oregon. Ironically, an official of an 
Oregon school serving children with the same handicap 
stated that his State's 89-313 coordinator will not 
allow' the Oregon school to do the same because he does 
not consider it an acceptable 89-313 expenditure.. 

----A school in Georgia used over 40 percent of itfe 89^-313 
funds to pay for six dormitory attendants to provide 
residential care- (making beds, cleaning rooms, dress- 
ing and toileting children, etc.) for hand icapped 
children . 

--A school in Michigan used 89-313 funds to (1) pay the 
salaries' of a janitor and a nurse, (2) pave a plray- 
ground and bike trails, and (3) rent an existing 
school building. 



"Another Michiqan project used about $40,000 in 89-313 
funds over a 2-year period to remodel one kitchen and 
purchase egulpniente, utensils, and supplies for it and 
one other kitchen. For one of the tcitchens, the in-? 
stltution purchased (1) 2,880 dishes and items of 
silverware and (2) 371 items of cookware, bakeware, 
preparation and serving utensils, and miscellaneous 
items. The institution also spent an additional 
^ $5,000 to purchase a food delivery truck to transport 
food between several school buildings. 

—A school, in Oregon used 89-313 funds to pay the salary 
of a person who was shown on the project application 
as a teacher aide, but who was actually a secretary 
in the school office performing administrative duties . 

At several projects, school officials stated that any 
services which benefit children are educational and, there^ 
fore, are legitimate charges to the 89-313 grant. One of the 
school administrators stated that siric# the school's facili- 
ties existed solely, or primarily to provide an education to 
children, any and all expenses incurred in operating the 
^facilities were for^ educational purposes and could be provided 
with 89-313 funds. 



As shown by the above examples, actual uses of 89-313' 
funds often were at odds with the authorized purposes de- 
scribed in State agency Instructions and guidance, as pre^ ^ 
viously covered on pages 12 and 13. , Although many States 
have not specifically defined the terms "education," 
"basic education," or "essential educational needs" as they 
relate to handicapped children, we believe that most of the 
services in the examples cited in the two preceding sections 
could reasonably be considered as basic services because they 
were 

— acknowledged by school officials to be essential to 
the educational needs of the children; 

—conducted pn a permanent, year-after-year basisi 

— specifically required by State laws or State .education 
agency standards; 

— a substantial portion of the school's entire education 
programi or . ^ 

— for essential noneducational purposes. 
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In a number of instances, 89-313 funds were used to 
finance services Wliiohr in prior years, were State funded. 
In addition to appearing as basic educational activities, the 
practice raises a question of conipliance with the "no-aupplant" 
provision of Federal law. - 

Pinallyf in a number of the abo^e examples , records 
showed and school officials Stated that attempts have been 
madei often over several years, to obtain State fundinq to^^ 
pay for activities and personnel currently funded under their 
89-313 grants.'' Although our review did disclose a number of 
instances where State funds were made available in later years 
to pick up the cost of activities initiated with 89*313 fundi, 
the number of instances where this has been unsuccessfully , 
attempted indicates, in ^ ur opinion, that the availability of 
89-313 funds In such an unquaiifled manner .has resulted in 
the Federal program acting as a disincentive to the States to 
provide funds to meet their own mandates and obligations., 

CHANGED CONDITIONS — 1965 TO 1977 

Although the history of Public Law 89^313 indicates that 
in 1965 the Congress may have intended, largely because of 
recognl'zed State neglect, to allow relatively unlimited uses 
of 89-313 funds by States and State schools in helping to 
finance their handicap educational programs, a number of im^ 
portant changes have occurred' since then. These cWanges, in 
bur opinion, provide sufficient justification for the Congress 
to clarify the basic purpose and thrust of the progratn. Chief 
among these recent developments are (1) new Federal legisla- 
tion regarding education of the handicapped, (2) new State 
"right to education** laws, and (3) an evolving state-of-^the- 
art for educating^ handicapped children. 



The role of the Federal Government, and national policy 
and legislation manu ting actions by States have undergone a ' 
significant change in the past 10 years. 

Although Federal support for education of the handicapped 
goes back about a century, substantial Fader al , interest did 
not begin until the late 1930s, with several pieces of legis^ 
lation on mental retardation education research, captioned 
films for the deaf, and support for training teachers and 
other education specialists.^ .In 1965 the Public Law 89^313 
program for grants to State operated and supported schools was 
established. The following year, Public Law 89-750 established 
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a grant program aimed at strengthening State programs for 
handicapped chililren in public achoola, and created the 
Bureau of Education foe the Handicapped in the Office of 
Education. 

During the next 6 years, the Congress continued to 
strengthen the Ptderal role with about a dozen laws directly 
concerned with special educ.ation, culminating with Public 
Law 93-380 — the Education Amendments of 1974. Among other ■ 
things, Public Law 93-3,80 required States to (1) establish 
qoals o-f providing full educational services to handicapped 
children and (2) develop plans setting forth how and when 
the|State expected to achieve those goals. 

In November 1975, this law was broadened by Public 
Law 94-142— the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975. The act sets forth, as national policy, the pro- 
, position that education must be extended to handicapped 
persons as a fundamental right. The act not only provides 
for Federal fund^, but will requite, an infusion of massive 
amounts of State funds in order for States to meet^^their 
responsibilities. As with other Federal , legislation enaeted^ 
in recent years, Public Law 94-142 provides that Federal 
funds shall be used to pay only the excess costs directly 
attributable to educating handicapped children? and that 
these funds shall be used to supplement and, to the extent 
practicable, increase the level of State and local handicap 
funds, but in no ease to supplant State and local funds. 

Thus, since about 1965, when Public Law 89-313 was en- 
actied, new Federal legislation has significantly increased 
the roles and; responsibilities of both the Federal and State 
Governments for educating handicapped children. Th,e more 
recent legislaMon seems to express the intent that 'Federal 
funds be used not to usuro State responsibilities, but to 
serve as a catalyst to encourage States to increase their 
financial support of educatibn programs. 

I^S.it_l£iiht-to-education^ law^ 

In 1965 only five States,,had laws mandating education 
for handicapped chldren. Today, 49 States^ — Mississippi 
being the lone exception—have adopted statutes that make 
education for the handicapped mandatory. Much of the 
pressure for these statutes has come from parent organiza- 
tions and other advocacy groups, and from court decisions 
_ which have held that handicapped children's access to 
education should be equal to that afforded other children. 
According to the 1976 Annual Report of the National Advisory 
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Committee on the Handiaappe^r court action began in 1971 
with a suit filed by the Pennsylvania Asgoclation for 
Retarded Children, followed in 1972 by a suit in rederal 
Court in the District of Columbia, and followed during the 
nesct few years by a great number of similar suits in other 
jurisdictions asking the courts to onforca handicapped 
children's constitutional rights* The report statesi 

"By now the number exceeds 40, and in none of the 
completed cases has the decision gone against the 
plaintiffs. The impact of these court rulings 
has been immense, not only in opening up school 
doors but in stimulating provisions in State 
laws to improve the quality and comprehensiveness 
of education offered to the handicapped.'* 

While the provisions of State laws relating to mandatory 
education of handicapped children vary in their details, they 
generally contain purpose or policy statements of the follow- 
ing type : 

.^--Arizona ( 1973 )i "it is the intent of the Legislature 
to guarantee equal educational opportunity to each 
handicapped child in the state regardless of the 
schools , institutions or programs by which such 
children are served." 

— Colorado ( 1973) 1 "The general, assembly, recognizing 
the obligation of the state of Colorado to provide 
educational opportunities to all children which will 
enable them to lead fulfilling and productive lives, _ 
declares that the purpose of this article is to provide 
means for educating those children who are handicapped. 

^-^Massachusetts { 1972)s " In ^the light of the policy of 
the commonwealth to provide an adequately, publicly 
suopqrted education to every child resident therein, 
it it the purpose of this act to provide for a flexible 
and uniform system of special education program oppor- 
tunities for all children requiring special education^ 
* * * . " 

"Oregon ( 1973 ) : "When It Is determined, according to 
criteria established by the State Board of Education, 
that a child is suffering from a physical or mental 
Illness or dlsease^ of such severity as to make his 
presence in a schd'ol facility Impossible or dangerous 
to his health or that of , others, the public schools 
rhust provide that child either home, hospital , Institu- 
tional or other regularly schedulfd and suitable 
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instruatlon mttting State Board standaras unless the 
child is receiving suitabla instruction in a state 
or regional facility or institution. '* 

— Texas (1969 )s "It is the intention of the Act^to 
provide for a comprehensive special education pro- 
gram for exceptional children in Texas*" 

— ^Washing tonM 1973 ) s "Thf Legislature intends to Insure 
that* all handicapped .children ^ * * shall have the 
opportunity for an appropriate education at public 
expense quaranteed to them by the Constitution of 
this State*" ^ * ' 

Thusr unlike earlier days, when neglect of handicapped 
children and their education^wap the rule rather than the 
exception. States' today haveFecognlzed and committed them-* 
selves to the fundamental right of handicapped children 'to 
have access to a quality education and the' fundamental obliga- 
tion of the State to fulfill that right* As disoussed earlier 
in this chapter r however r States are often using 89*313 funds 
to meet their increasing obligations for handicapped education 

MHSQSiQ9_ilS.lir.2f "thenar t 

Historically I the progression of educating the handi* 
capped has^consioted of- , 

— complete neglect until the rise of asylums and^ resident 
tial institutions for handicapped children^ beginning 
in 1817F 

---the establishment of day school classeSr beginning 
in 1869? 

---the expansion of a dual system of residential and day 
schools frOTTi 1869 to 1913| , 

— State programs, begihnlng around 1900| and 

— ^the rapid expansion of public school programs, starting 
in about 1950. ' 

Since that time, according to the 1976 Annual Report of 
the National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped, the pace 
of educational change has accelerated so rapidly that progress 
has be.en greater in the past decade than during the previous 
2 centuries* This was largely because of a combination of 
landmark Federal legislation, precedent-setting court cases, 
and State right-to-education statutes. Even with these 
changes , however , funding to ptovlde necessary educational 



programs has tradd^ionally been limlttd, and of tan focuied 
on the least striously handicapped children,. In citing the 
Improved services to very seriously handicapped children 
during the first year of 89-313 operation^ the Office Of 
Education stated thati 

"State money in the past has been heavily committed 
to £ ood ^ clothing^ medical care^ building mainte- 
nance, and other basic care facilities for children 
residing in State operated special schools. When 
limited funds could be 'found for educational pur- 
poses, States tended. to use them with the more 
mildly handicapped and with those who did not have 
secondary handicaps," 

Along with the emphasis in the past decade on providinq 
educational ppportunities for all handicapped children have 
come numerous advances in the methodologies of teaching 
children. This has included new technlquea of "reaching" . 
children I innovative and creative teaching programsi new 
equipment mater ials , and other teaching tools i closer inte* 
gration of classroom education with educa^tlonal support ac- 
tivities, such as physical, speech, and occupational therapy,' 
psychological services, and recreational activitieai curri-^ 
culum development efforts i emphasis on training teachers and \ 
parentsi and recent . requirements in State and federal legis- 
lation for individualized education plans tailored to the 
specific needs of the individual chlld^ These advahces have 
enhanced the ability of the educational system to meet Its 
obligations by eiiminatlftg much Qf-the difficuLty_^^ 
of how to teach handicapped children, particularly the mqre 
severely handicapped, which existed until recent years. 

Similarly, emphasis has Increased during the past dedade 
on new cQncepts, such as (1) teaching children in the least 
restrictive environment (the so-called deinstitutiohali^ation 
or "mainstreaming" of handicapped children as much as possible 
with their normal peers) i (2) using giroup home and fofter home 
care^ and (3) providing ,the full range of services needed by 
handicapped children by the community. 

Much of this development in educational methodologies 
and concepts did not exist in 1965, when the 89-313 program 
was started. It now constitutes a sig^iClcant change in th^ 
ability of States to meet their responslFIlities toward handi- 
capped children. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The 89-313 program was enacted in 1965 to make available 
Federal funds to supplement limited State efforts in providing 
special educational serviies for ineti tut ional i^ed handicapped 
children. In the intervening 12 yearsi due largely to chanqas 
in State and Pederal lawe^ and advances in educational tech- 
niques and concepta^ consiuerable , confusion and conflict has 
arisen among program participants on what the Pederal program 
is intended to accomplish and the respective roi ^ of the 
Pederal and State Governments in supporting education for 
handicapped children In State operated and supported schools . 

Unlike in 1965, education for the handicaDped is today 
an important priority among the States, The neglect of many 
ceverely handicapped children by States, a factor which con- 
tributed to the congressional decision to initiate the pro- 
gram in 1965, has largely dlsappeaced. In its places new 
Federal laws, court decieioni, and "right to education'* 
statutes in nearly every State hrave reaffirmed that education 
of handicapped children Is a fundamental State responsibility. 

Compared with the positive recognition and increasing 
statutory commitment to handicap education, however, State 
funding to meet these commitment^ has been Insufficient in 
many cases to provide a basiOrOr even a minimal education 
program for institutionalised handicapped children. Also, 
many States have not specifically defined what a basic edu- 
cation program is for their handicapped children. 

As a result. Federal funds' are still being used to pay 
for basic education programs and for activities which States 
are now recognizing to be their responsibilities. Thus, 
opportunities to use Federal funds to enrich programs beyond 
minimal levels and to finance innovative teaching techniaues 
and reforms are often lost. As currently structured and 
operated, the R9-313 program acts as a disincentive to States 
to meet their new mandates and expand the state-of-the-art. 

Therefore, we believe that a fundamental structural 
question now existss whether the 89-313 program should 

(1) continue as basic, relatively unrestricted support, or 

(2) be directed to provide a stimulus to States to increase 
their resources for educating institutionalized handicapped 
children. Basic support, as currently prMticed, is re- 
sulting in Federal assumption , of State financial responsi- 
bilities and inhibiting the further expansion of State pro- 
gram's.^ Without an understanding of what constitutes basic 
education, there is no assurance that States are bearing 
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their fair shara of the cost of adueatinq handiGapped childrtn 
and no otrtalnty that Pedtral funde art uatd.in tht most 
tffactlve manner. On the other hand, with an insuff ioitncy 
of State funds r Federal funds have provided some basio eduea- 
tional programming for ohildren who would otherwise have rt* 
ceivtd eonsiderabiy Less* 

RECOMMENDATION ^TQ THi_CONGRESS 

Accord inglyr we recommend that the Congress clarify the 
direction of the 89-313 program by specifying whether funding 
is aupplemantaty to a bailc, State-financed educational ac- 
tivity, or whether it should help finance the basic educa^i^ 
tional pro-am itself. 

If the Congress decides that the program is intended for 
^basic support with few, if any , restrictions on the uses of 
'funds, then consideration should be given to relaxing the Fed- 
eral administration of the program in favor of increased State 
administration. If, on the other hand# the Congress directs 
that the program cover only those activities and programs 
which are supplementary to basic, State'^funded activities, 
methods should be found which will assure that the States 
meet their responsibilities^ This could be accomplished by 
(1) requiring the States to define and fund '*baaic education'' 
or ♦'basic educational standards" as a condition of eligibility 
for 89-313 grants or (2) prescribing more specifically the 
permissible purposes of the grant funds* 

AGENC Y COM MENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 

HEW commented on matters discussed in this report in a 
February 18, 1978, letter. (See app* IV. ) It indicated that 
it is currently considering future directions for all expiring 
elementary and secondary education legislation and will be 
providing its specific recommendations concernlnq the Public 
Law 89-313 statute with this entire set of legislative re- 
quests. HEW noted that its eomments should therefore not b0 
construed as legislative recommendations, but rather con- 
siderations which it believes are Important in the congres- 
sional review of this program. 

HEW stated that guidance already provided by the Congress 
in its consideration of the basic vs. supplemental services 
question in the context of Public Law 94-142 can be usefully 
applied to the Public Law 89-313 case. HEW stated that Public 
Law 94-142 funds can be used for new services which were not 
currently being provided even though these serviees might be 
authorized by State law. / 
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We believe HEW s comments may be helpful In determining 
the direction of the. 89-313 program. However, even though 
Public Law 94-142 gives more flexibility in spending Federal 
funds, It still is directed to "new iervicei" not being cur- 
rently provided at a school even though those aorvlooe might 
be authorized by State law. The question of the direction 
of the program, either to provide basic educational support 
or to pcovido supplemental educatiohal support, still remains. 

SSttMI^TS^FRdM STATBS^VISITBg 

The 10 Stati visited were given fln opportunity to coffl'- 
ment on this repoii. Nine States aubmlttert comments and gen- 
erally agreed that clarification is needed at the Federal 
level on the direction of the program. The states indicated 
that confusion ©xiats as to the expectations of thio program 
at both the State and Federal levels. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Th0 degr@€i to which 89-313 funds fnay b@ tarqtttd 1/ to 
or away from eertaln groups of ehlldren is not tntirtly eltar* 
Original Itgiislation ptrmitttd unllmittd targetinqi in that 
some ehildr#n could rsesivt ths btntClt of all funds, whilt 
others nted not racslv© any bentfit* Mors rtetnt l^qlsla* 
tion and implementing BEH instruotlons made it olear that 
this Is inappropr iate I but suggest that some undefined 
degree of targetlnq may be permlsalblt* 

Our review of the allocation of fisoal year 1977 funds 
in 10 States showed targeting to still be a widespread prae^ 
tlce at two levels of the allooation process* First , when 
the State agencies made their allocation to the 1|152 schools ^ 
targeting took place in 74 percent of the cases— 24 percent 
of the schools received greater or lesser than their propor*- 
tional share f and SO percent received no funds at all. 
Second, at the 52 schools we visited in these States, 79 p^t^ 
cent of the funds were targeted to provide primary and secc^nd'^ 
ary services to 48 percent of the chlldreni the remaining 
21 percent were used to provide only seoondary services to 
42 percent of the ehildrenj and 10 percent of the children 
received no services whatsoever from 89-'313 funds* 

State agency and school officials generally defended 
their own allocation practices--whether targeting or not 
targeting—as educationally and/or administratively necessary. 
Those who targeted funds — either to schools or to children 
within schools— generally believed they were using the funds 
where they were most needed and that the availability of 
89-3i3-funded| agency-wide services for all schools and 
students, however minimal; met the requirements of the law» 
Conversely, those who allocated funds and services on a propor- 
tional basis believed this practice to now be legally required 
and the only reasonable method, since the specific needs of 
the children are so difficult to determine, especially at the 
State level. 



1/Since all children counted generate a specific dollar amount 
of program funds, we consider that ''targeting* occurs whM 
funds are allocated in such a manner that the children or 
their school receives a greater or lesser amount than they 
generate (i.e*, a greater or lesser amount than their per- 
capita or proportional share). 
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i€cauB# o£ tho corifu«i©n on iht concept or targttlno, 
w© BeUftve thef« t» « n«#d for I«^ifll$tiv« and rtfulatory 
guidance on wh#lhtr i«rg#tlng It dpproprtiite andj if so, th« 
extent to which it is permJs«lbi#, 

Th« only limitation that Public Uw 89-313 itself 
placed on th« alioeatitiii at (jrant funds was that they b« 
<lir«ct«d at prograinfl and projects de«ii|ned for the btneCii 
of hanalcttpped childr#ft. BLH Instructions iscutd In January 
1971 stated that St«t» agencits, when allocatlnf fund* to 
schoolft, should ^ivt ediis idtf ation to the priority of reeds 
of the children and that, thotofore, Statt «y«nci«« could 
allocate a hlyher pcfcentaqt of fund* to schoola with hifhcr 
priority needs. Thio poaitlon was wade even iiromjer In 
January 1972, when the Htw general counael iiaued an opinion 
that 89-313 funds muot he conctntrattd Itarfeted) In specific 
ar^as at th© eJigereeitsn ©f the SEA, #nd not cliecctGd at 
ail children counted, 

with the pfiSBagc of Public Law 93-380 in August 1974, 
the Con^resa indicated th#u it did not favor targtting and 
wanted 89-313 funds Bpreed to ell ell.ji&l« children Included 
in the count, 'During conaideratlon of Public Law 13-380, 
the House comaiittec on Kducation and Labor made it clear 
that each child counted woi to receive benefit from r#d#r«l 
funds. The Committee ' e report «tatedi 

• • assurancec must bo given that only those 
children will be counted in arriving at the average 
daily attenddnce for the purpose of determinlnf state 
allotments whom the institution proposes to provide 
an appcopriate educational profram eonnenaurate with 
their (the child's) needs, with state and Federal funds." 
(h. Rep, No. 93-605, 93d Cong., 26 Sess,, p. 24.) 

This requirement was Included in section 121(€} of 
Public Law 93-380. dkh has stated that thii ^tovislon means 
that each child counted in average dally attendance nust 
receive sone benefit froai 89-313 funds, but not necessarily 
in the saae proportion as the child generated. However, 
neither the Congress nor BEH has stated what constitutes 
ttlnlmum necessary benefits or what degree of deviation 
from proportionai allocation is acceptable. Therefore, the 
extent to which targeting Is permlisible is not clear and, 
as our review showed, practices varied widely. 
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Thtre wert 27 State aqenctes fetponslblt for ttUocatin^ 
89-313 funds to schools in thett 10 Stit#ft, F*n>rt«tn of th* 
&qenQt9B allocatvd all ot th«lr funds proportionally, bm*A 
on th« fiu»b#r of childrftn counted «t «ach school, Th« r#«sln- 
ln«i 13 «g«ncl©s «nocat«d their fyndp ytlftf a varitty of 
crittriar 9#n«fally relattd to the p«rcelv#d ne©<ls of €ll<9ible 
schoolB. rive of th» 13 Statt af»nci«» dW not provide dirftcc 
qrant fundinq to over half of tlielr schools. BEtf Mmits • 
State atftncy to provide afency*wld« «ervic»« instead of direct 
grant fundinq if the afenoy deterfliines that these ••rvleea will 
better meet the needs of the children. AfeBpy-nlde tervieea 
could incline adainistratlon, consulting # evaluation, and other 
services. 
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thff frii lowing ^rr ^^f ih# tmm nt m^ih^^n 

cniM--f4.tft iri ^riitrna And I4H tn 0#^fgl*» Th^ 
eoar4 in^tcif ^ ^jii^l th«l thl# nU^a^ti^n 

iiu^^ ^c^fw>p1^i t^%m% $111, siif p#r 

chfl^tt f <^-^*^c?t tv**|y . This «#lh^ Wit to#it^ Ifit 

^^\\€yi^4im4 ih^ i#m,iii^4er t# 19 #f Its 21 S€h#©li in 
^toyfii^ r#n^ln«t Iro^ 5i41 SIttll w^r child. P^ur 
itp fchciol* did m% apply for rtctlvt 

riinip d pt^tm ntMi Miltt dnd his in f#€#afc ytaft 

«ass#chyi#iti t ^nly HOO »tr ehllrt w«t allocatMl to 
ifk^ Itat^ a^^nctitif and th# rtiitinlfif SlSi 0#r child 
m^m r#f4tn<^ by ih# Stdt# oduciitlori dqtncy for tiit^ 

ir#ry m th# i#ayt th#y iiii#rd furpds to thtir schoolft* 
Aecordinf to itst^ ntti^imlmt th* prKtict of r«dii€#d 
fiimiifw ififiabi^r. thm #f#«c^|#t th#4r school • to dt* 
ti^h th#lr proqtMt urtd co«fpl#tt th#if ^ppli^mti^nm 
mtm^ ih€ fifi#J TO^ificAtlon of tht Statt^f iifird 
It ftctivtd* th# St#tt alio r#ouir€8 that a Mhool 
^mt htir^ #t iMtt 10 #li9lblt childrtn H.m.^ #ll9ibl# 
for S4»000} to ^^uMlt #n Apoli^ation» btcaiist thit is 
t^oniild#r#d lo th# mulltst MonMioAl f^roj#ct, 
A^cordlfiqr to th€ St#t#*s 89*111 coord InAtOff tht #«ltt* 
«nc« of a l#r9t fitMh#r ol shoots in th# Stutir irith 
ftifier than 10 ehiidrtn it th# tmmmn that so f#if 
ichools r#e#ivtd qrant funds # as thoim In tht prtvioui 
table. 
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—In Oregon I one State agency allocated fumds to each 
of its schools' on a proportional basis or $543 per 
child in arde^ to' comply with what it interpreted 
was teiCfuired by Public Law 93^380* 

^Another State agency retained $7,000 for agency- 
0 • 'wide services and ailocatid $634 per child to one 

school , $473 per child^ to another, and $519 per 

child to the'remalning six.^ The third State agency 
. retained $90% 000 for agency^wide services gnd 

allocated the remainder ^to operate programs at 19 

of , its 39 eligible schools. 

According ,to. an official of the latter agency, the 
funds are allocated in this manner to 'eliminate 
. the administrative load that would be required if 
'89^313 funds, were combined with State funds at all 
schools* Currently, a school receives either State 
^ or 89--3.13 funds to operate its program, but generally 
^ not both. Th;e official also stated that since each 

child is served by the $90,000 of aqency-^wide services, 
he believes they are complying with the requirements 
of Public Law 93-380. 

-^^In Pennsylvania, one State agency retained $183,000 
to administer the program and alijDcated the remain^ 
Ing funds to 41 of Its 152 eligible schools* Allo- 
cations to these schools ranged from $196 to $8,614 
per child, based on needs of the schools as deter- 
mined by the agency's regional administrators* 
Colorado used a similar'^^method . 

--^In Washington, the State agency-allocated funds to 
its schools at ratesj^Lar itrg^^^^^ $143 to $1,310 
per child* The^^^fimount each school received was 
based primarily on what it received in the past. 
The State has begun a program of alining the grants 
^ ' on an equal, per child , allocation basis to comply 
witl^ its interpretation of Public Law 93*-380* 

As can thus be readily seen, there were a variety of 
m^hods of allocating funds to schools, moat of which in^ 
volved targeting of *aom^ sort. While the extent of target-- 
ing varied widely from agency to agency, a total of 50 per^ 
cent of the eligible schools in the States visited received 
no fiscal year 1977 89-313 funds, ^ 
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Agency- 



Fourteen- State agencies provided aqency-wide services, 
sych as administration, consui tation , and evaluation. 
However, we found that in most cases, the services provided 
were likely to be diluted, remote, and of little proportional 
value to the children. The following table shows the 
dollar benefits each child received from the agency-wide 
services provided by these agencies in fiscal year 1977. 



State agency 



Amount spent 
on agency-wide 
services 



■ Children 
eligible for 
agency-wide 

services 



Average 
benefit 
per child 



Colorado t 
Agency 
No. 1 



157,509 



2,130 



74 



111 inois : 
Agency 
NO. 1 
NO. 2 
No. 3 



50,000 
52,000 
83; 50 5 



3, 023 
743 
11,920 



17 
70 
7 



Massachusetts : 
Age ncy 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 



123,704 
345,817 
1,241,616 
25,000 



329 
1,500 
6,639 
1,048 



■376 
231 
187 
24 



Oregon : 

AjttgC^ 
Np< 1 



90,369 



2,276 



40 



Pennsylvan ia 
Agency 
No. 1 
NO. 2 



455,514 
641,222 



4,194 
6,801 



109 
94 



Texas : 

Agency 
'No ; 1 
No. 2 



360, 533 
95,219 



3,441 
4,724 



105 
20 



Washington i 
Agency 
Nori 



81,044 



1,426 



57 
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Each of the State agencies that excluded over half 
of their eligible schools from direct grant fundingi as 
discussed on page 22, provides agency^wlde aervioes 
instead. Officials in several State agencies expressed 
the opinion that this practice did, indeed , meet the 
requirements of Public' Law 93^380 to provide each eligible 
child with benefits from the program* For example^ the 
Oregon agency shown in the above table provided 89^313 # 
funds to only 19 of its 39 eligibly schools.' The 1,829 
children at the 19 recipient schools each received an 
average benefit of $676, including $40 per child of 
agency^wide services. However, the $40 per child of 
agency-wide services was the only benefit from 89-313 
funds available to 447 children at the 20 remaining 
schools. These agency^wide services consist of (1) 
an educational consultant and a preschool-^specialist 
who are available to assist teachers as needed, (2) 
a student evaluation program that compiles the results 
of the evaluation tests given twice a year to all 
children, and (3) a teacher training program* ^ 

In Pennsylvania, one State agency provides funds 
to only 41 of its 152 eligible schools* The 1,444 children 
at the 41 recipient schools each received an average 
benefit of 11,142, For the remaining 111 schools and 
their 2,750 eligible children, $109 of agency^wide services 
represents trte maximum benefit each of these children 
could jhave received from 89--313 funds* These agency-wide 
services consist of (1) support of a State administration 
office and four regional offices whose major purpose is 
is to serve the 41 schools that received direct funds 
(service to the other 111 schools consisted of the evalua- 
tions that determined which schools were to receive a 
grant, and consultation service on an as-*needed, emergency 
basis), and (2) partial support of three regional resource 
centers which provide educational equlpmenti materials, 
and supplies to all handicap schools in the State on an 
aS'-needed basis* 

In these cases, although several agency officials 
stated that their agency-^wide services met the requirements 
of Public Law 93-^380, the services seem to Be of little . 
significance or tangible benefit to the children* 

Those officials who favored the practice of targeting 
to schools believe that it is advantageous because it 
allows them to better use Federal funds to. do one or 
more of the following 
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—serve children who are not served or are 
under served i 

--equalise' the educational services offered in all 
prog rams I . / 

/ ' 

— improve the quality of education throughout ' 
the State i i 

— meet the special needs of lower functioning 

children, who art rtfost likely to need extra educa* 
tional services I A / 

— ^meet the special needs, of/higher funGtioning 

children who are most lik%ly to develop to the point 
of leaving the institutions? and 

— make up for variations and deficienclea in State and 
local funding. . 

Those not in f^vor of targeting Relieve that to 
allocate Federal funds other than on a prorata basis 
to each school is contrary to the Intent of Public Law 
93-380. Some believe that it is not possible for officials 
at the State level to know the needs of each school 
and its children with such precision as to make targeting 
meaningful, and some believed that targeting could encourage 
the use of local poll tlcal influences or places undue 
reliance on " brochuremanship""a school ' s ability to 
write project applications* 

TARGETING FUNDS TO CHILDREN 

The second level of targeting occurs when the 
schools which receive 89-313 funds from the State agencies 
put those funds to use by deliver ing setvices to, the 
children. Children can benefit from services which we 
have categorized as either primary or secondary* 

--Primary servlcesjconsist of the direct education or 
educationally related services provided to a- child 
on a regular basis by staff /such as teachers^ aldes^ 
and therapists* 

"Secondary services consist of (1) incidental ser- 
vices provided to a child on an irregular or 
Infrequent basis by psychiatrists, social workers, 
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counselors, llbrariana, etc.i and (2) IndlraGt 
aerviceSf such as training of teachers and parents, 
transportation, equipment and supplies, and school 
administration. 

Our review at 52 EGhools which received fiscal year ^ 
1977 allocations of 89*313 funds from their State agencies 
showad that 79 percent of the funds were used to provide 
services to only 48 percent of the children (69 percent , 
of the funds for primary services and 10 percent for 
seeondaty services)* The remaining 21 percent of the funds 
were used to provide only secondary services to an additional 
42 percent of the children, and 10 percent of the children 
received no 89-^313^funded services at all. In many cases, 
the secondary services were quite remote from the students 
and, when allocated to each child, amounted to very 
little. 

For ■example, a school in Colorado with 266 students 
received $127,054, of vwhleh $112,979 was used to provide 
primary services to 30 children and $14,075 to provide 
secondary services to all children. This resulted in an 
average benefit of $3,819 for the targeted children and 
$53 for the others. The secondary services consisted of 
one half-time counselor and a share of administrative costf . 

In Massachusetts, a school wit|i 252 students received 
$98,904, of which $78,113 was usedj^o provide primary 
services to 29 children and $20^^91 was used to provide 
secondary services to all children.\ 'the average benefits 
were, therefore, $2,776 for the targeted children and $83, . 
for Jthe others. The secondary services consisted of 
general equipment and supplies, rental of a copying 
machine, and a sharf of the school's overhead costs* 

In Pennsylvania, a school which counted 472 students '* 
used all $159,160 it" received to provide services to 153 
of the children— an average of $1,040 per child. The re- 
maining 319 children received no benefits whatsoever from 
these 89-313 funds. 

Similarly, in Washington a school with 120 students 
used the $62,502 it received to provide services to 26 of 
the children — an average of $2,404 per child. The remaining\ 
94 children received no btnefits from these , funds. 

In all of the above examples, a significant number of 
counted children received little or no benefit from the 
funds they generated. 



Further detaiia on targeting at all 52 schools are 
contained in appendix 111. 

Several school off Iclals stated that targeting to 
students enabled them to more adequately meet the needs 
of the most severely handicapped* They stated that 
strict interpretation of the requirement of Public Law 
93--380 to serve each child would diminish the quantity 
and quality of services provided, especially In terms 
of time allotted per child. Conversely, jthoiet in favor 
of spreading the funds to touch each cMld indicated that 
this practice assures that something is provided to all 
eligible children in need of service. 

State officials disagreed over the requirements 
of Public Law 93-380. Some followed a strict interpreta- 
^tion, in that each school's 89-313 program had to pro^ 
vide services to all children counted. Other officials 
stated that any services which focustd on a few of the 
children but reduced class size or disruptions in classes 
benefited all children in' the school and ^ therefore, ' 
complied with the requirements of Public Law 93-380, 

BEH has not resolved the targeting, issue * BEH offi-^ 
cials told us that the interpre^tation they received from 
congressional sources on the Public Law 93-380 requirement 
was that children who generated 89--313 funds were to 
receive some benefit from these funds, but that the minimum 
extent of such benefits for each child was not specified, 
'These officials said that benefits can be provided through 
either primary or secondary services^ which we defined 
earlier in this chapter. This interpretation, according 
to BEH, allows States and schools to concentrate funds on 
those children needing the most servicesy yet should assure 
that all children who generate the funds ttlll receive 
additional services. However, this Interpretation still 
does not clarify whether 89--313 funds must go to each 
eligible school or how much benefit each child must at 
least receive, t 

CONCLUSIONS 

Targeting funds to a limited number of el^ible 
children was originally permissible and, in fact, 
encouraged for 89-313 participants. But, the enact- 
ment of 'Public Law 93-380 changed the concept by 
requiring that all children counted for 89-313 funding 
receive some benefit from that funding. However, 



confusion exiete ov#r how much benefit Is n#adpd 

te* meet this /requirement and whether the requirement, 

in principle, is educationally;^sound. 

Some State agencies provide 89^313 funds to schbols 
according to their interpretaton of each school's need for 
additional- funding # while other agencies spread the funds 
proportionally among schools according to their population. 
At the school level # some officials further target the funds 
solely to particular groups of ehildreni others require 
that each child share in the benefits to at least some 
extent; and a few provide each child a reasonably equal 
share of dollar benefits. 

Our review in 10 States demonstrated thatf despite the 
provisions of Public Law 93-^380, targeting is still taking 
place to a significant degree. Fully 50 percent of the 
eligible schools in the 10 States received no 89-313 funds 
at allr and in many of the schools that did receive funds, 
significant numbers of counted children received little 
or no benefits from these funds. 

It could be argued that the practice of providing 
agency-wide services and limited secondary services 
within schools to serve all children may satisfy the letter 
of the Public Law 93-380 requirement that children 
receive some benefit from the funds they help generate. 
But as this report has shown, we often found the dollar 
amounts to be small and the services to be remote. 
Therefore, whether this practice satisfied the spirit 
or the intent of the law is questionable. 

At the same time, a persuasive argument can be made 
that targeting, in many cases, is educationally advan^* 
tageous compared to proportional allocations because 
all children do not have the same needs. However, 
to what extent such targeting should be allowed is 
not clear. 

In cfiapter 2, we point out that there is confusion 
over the purpose and direction of the 89-^313 program. 
Should the Congress resolve the confusion by direct- 
ing that the program pay for only supplemental or 
excess services over and above the States' basic programs, 
we believe the need to spread 89-313. funds to all 
eligible children, as intended by Public Law 93-380, i 
would be minimized,^ The reason is because the children 
wovUd be receiving a basic education commensurate with 
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their needs from State funds, . Thoet children who had 
additional or supplemental needs beyond the basic oould 
then be the primary beneficiaries of the 89-313 funds, 
making the practice of targeting a justifiable and effec- 
tive educational tool. 

Until such time as that occurs, however, we believe 
that additional guidance is needed from the Congress and 
the executive branch on the question of targeting, 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CO NGRESS 
AND T HE SECRETARY OF HEW ' 

Since the controVer&y on targeting involves a question 
of educational effectiveness, we recommend that. the Congress 
clarify whether targeting la acceptable and, if so, generally 
the extent to which it is acceptable. We also recommend that 
b sed on the action taken by the Congress, the Secretary of 
HJ: i direct the Commissioner of Education to issue implement* 
- n : regulations which clearly state those conditions under 
witi^ch targeting is. or is not permissible, and any limitations 
thfet must be adhertd to in order to meet the Intent without 
sac. if icing educational objectives. 

AGENCY COMM ENTS AND OUR EVALDATION 

Hew believes that the policy directions established in 
Public Law 93^380 reguiring that all children receive some 
benefits, continue to be sound. It stated that it. has final 
draft regulations for the 89-313 program which require that 
Federal funds be used to meet the individualized special 
education needs of the^ handicapped students who are generating 
the funds , 

However, we have directed our recommeriaatlon to the 
Congress to determine if the States' targeting, as described 
in this report or as viewed by HEW, is acceptable. If the " 
Congress believes that targeting of funds to stiudents Is 
acceptable, then HEW's regulations concerning this subject 
could be helpful to the States, 

COMM ENTS FROM STATES VISITED 

The States generally agretd that allocation of funds is' 
an unresolved issue and more direction is needed from the 
Federal level. Comments similar to those expressed by the 
States in the body of this chapter were included in some of 
their written comments, such as the belief that their present 
method of allocation was acceptable • ' 

/' 

f ■ 
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■ , CHAPTER 4 

OB SERVATIONS ON PRO G RAM ADMINISTRATION 

The nature and extant of changes needed to improve ^ 
the administration of the 89-313 pr ogr am, depend ^ in our 
opinion^ upon decisions on the future' direetion of the 
program, which are discussed in chapter 2. If 89'-313 
funds are to be available for relatively unrestricted 
general educational purposes, including financing basic 
educational activities without first having the States 
define what they will fund, we believe that minimal 
Federal management is sufficient. On ,the other hand, if 
the purpose of the program primarily is ttf support activities 
which supplement a State defined and funded education 
program, the following changes and improvements in program 
administration are needed i j 

— The 89-313 program should be transferred from 

title I of the Elementary and Secbndary Education Act 
to the Education of the Handicapped Act* This would 
require legislative action by the Congress* 

* . ^-The Bureau ^of Education for the Handicapped should 

increase the amount of guidance, monitoring, and tech» 
nical assietance it provides to ithe States « 

^^BEH should also actively encourage and assist States to 
disseminate and share project results. 

^ L EGISLATIVE' PLACEMENT OF 

THE POBLIC LAW 89"3I3 PROGRAM 

Public Law 89-313 became an amendment to title I of^ 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
because the term "educationally deprived" was recognized^ 
as properly including handicapped children who were^in 
State schools or institutions and, therefore, ineligible 
to participatt in the title I program. At that time no 
separate, comprehensive Federal legislatipn covered 
educatipn of handicapped children. In 1970 several 
handlcapped^related educational enactments we^e consoli-* 
dated ipto Public Law 91«230— the new Education of the 
Handicapped Act* Public Law 89-313 was not among these 
acts but remained a part of the Elementary and iecondary 
Education Act, protecting the programme full funding 
provision. (Funds allocated to a State agency 
for a fiscal year cannot be less than the maximum 
grant which the State agency Is eligible to receive 
under the grant formula.) 
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Although the 89**313 program etill retiinK the favored 
position of full funding, the program is part^f an 
unrtlattd piece of leglilatlon— title I. The future of 
the target population and the concepts of serviea delivery 
for low income # educationally disadvantaged children in 
title I are significantly different than those forK deaff 
blind, mentally retarded, and other handicapped children 
in the 89-313 program^ For the title I programi schools 
are selected baaed on concentrations «of iow-lneome \ 
families, and the funds are targeted to serve the mos^^ 
academically needy children, at those selected schools\ 
Also, the educational services provided with State and\ 
local funds must be comparable to those same services pr^o** 
vided in a non^aelected school* Finally, title I requires 
that parents be involved in the planning of title I serv- 
ices through parent advisory gro*ups at each of the 
selected schools* The 89*313 program does riot include' 
provisions for target schools, comparability, or parent 
advisory groups. 

In contrast to its limited relationship to the 
remainder of title I# the 89*313 program has a strong 
and logical relationship to activities funded under 
the Education of the Handicapped Act* Two recent laws*- 
Public Law 93-380, the Education Amendments of 1974, 
and Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 — tied the 89-313 program to part B 
of the iducation of the^ Handicapped Act* Part B of that 
act also provides Federal assistance to States for educa*- 
tion of handicapped children and to some degree affects the 
89*313 program* The principal difference between the two 
programs is that part B is directed to handicapped children 
in local public schools, while Public Law 89*313 is 
directfd primarily to handicapped children in State schools 
and institutions* According to BEH, the types of handicaps 
. involved are the same, the educational services provided 
and approaches used are similar, and Federal funds are to 
be put to essentially the same uses In eaqh prbgram. 
Also, BEH has programmatic reiponiibility for both pro- 
grams* 

There have been two major consequences of the contlnu* 
ing existence of Public Law 89-313 in title Xi (1) manage^ 
ment of the program at the Federal level has been frag- 
mented,, limited, and complicated and (2) its visibility 
for congressional review and analysis has been severely 
restricted* 
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Firsts because fche program statutorily falle under 
the Elementf v nnd Secondary Education Acti the Office 
of Education's Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(BESE) wa rrade responsible for administering the prograf^. 
In 1968, d year after BEH wa% created to administer all 
handicap education programs^ 3ESE delegated program adminis^ 
tration authority to BEH but retaintd for itself the fiscal 
f unct ions , These functions included i 

1. Overall control of the title I appropriation, 
including preparation of budget justifications. 

2. Administrative responsibility for the funds. 

3. Preparing grant award documents. 

4. Disbursing funds. 

5. Preparing congressional notification documents. 

6. Compiling fiscal reports, I 

BEirs delogatod responsibility for the program included 

--determining criteria for grant entitlement, 

--developing grant application formsi 

---formulat ipg program, guidelines and regulations 
governing the use of funds, 

— prescribing programmatic reports to be filed by 
granteesi and 

— reporting on the disposition of program funds. 

BEH has responsibility for both the fiscal and programmatic 
functions for all handicap education programs under the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. \ 

This split in administration for Public Law 89^313 has 
limited the vested interest each of the two iureaus has 
had in the management of the program and, in our opinion, 
is one of the major causes of the limited amounts of 
program guidance, technical assistance, monitoring, and 
dissemination, which we discuis on the following pages. 
For the States, this split in adminiitrat ion has also 
meant that direotlves come from both BEH and BESE, and 
that the States^ annual program plans must be approvad 
by both Bureaus before a grant award can be disbursed. 



In Ptbruary I977f an Offiet of Edueation task force 
reeommended that tlfchtf 11} BESE del^fafce tht flMal wan- 
ag€m@nt of the 89*313 program to BEH or (2) the 89-313 
program be removed from title t and .transferred to the 
Education of the Hand ieapped Act administered by BEH* 
The task force felt that programmatic management by BEH 
and development of grant awards by BESE was neither eff i*' 
cient nor appropriate* The former recommendation was 
adopted and« upon BESE*s concurrence #^ a revised memo- 
randum of agreement was signed on June 14 # 1977* The 
agreement delegates all fiscal authority for the 89*313 
program to BEH except the annual determination of title 
I Junds bo be allocated to the program* 

The second adverse effect o£ the placement of Public 
Law 89*313 in title I is that it has severely restricted 
the visibility of the program in budget justifications. 
Consequently # in our opinion # the opportunity for the 
Congress to review and analyie the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the program during appropriation hearings» 
its operation^ its administration^ and its effectiveness-^ 
has been hampered. We noted that budget justification 
data submitted to the House and Senate for fiscal years 
1976-*78 contained only the requested budget amoynt# a 
brief general description of the purpose of the program 
and* beginning with the appropriations for fiscal year 
1978f a brief statistical chart of the number of children 
to be served by handicap classifications* No information 
describing the impact^ effectiveness ^ or successes of 
the program was included « An Office of Education official 
stated that, due to the full funding prov-ision of the 
title I act and the formula used to fund the 89*'313 programf 
evaluative data is not considered necessary to include in 
the budget justifications. We also noted that little 
discussion occurred on the 89-313 program during the 
title I appropriation hearingsi nor did representatives 
of BEH appear at the hearings. Host of the discussion 
that occurred centered around the $2 billion-plus por^ 
tion of the title X program dealing with grants to States 
to aid low income, educationally disadvantaged children. 
Testimony was given primarily by BESE officials. 

We also noted that little evaluative data on the 
program was included in the Annual Report of the Commis« 
sloner of Bduoation or in the Annual Evaluation Report 
on Programs Admlniiternd by the Office of Education. 



In contrjist to tht llBittd Inforiiation on feht rublie 
Lav 89*31 J handieapp#d pfograup a eoniidarablt anoyiit 
of inCorsatlon and diaeussion appear a in thm various 
records on the Edueation of the Mandleapj^d Aot. 

In our diseyssiona on the pros and cons of the esist« 
inq legislative plaeeMnt of the 89^313 program ^ eEH 
off ieials did not agree that It should be transferred* 
^hey eiipressed eoneern that sueh a transfer wuld subject 
the pri^raB to comparison vith less t#ell«*funded handicap 
profrass, and vouldf thereforot likely have a slfnificant 
adverse effect on the amount of funds aade available to 
asiist institatlonaliitd handicapped children « 

1ievtrfch#lesi# believe that there is sufficient 
juitif Ication for the Confress to legislatively transfer 
the 89-*313 prograii fros title I of the EleMntary and 
Secondary Mucatlon Act of 196S to the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, In addition to consolidating all fiscal 
and prof rainaatic reiponslbiiities in BSHi a transfer muld 
aline the 89-313 prc^raii nith other aiore recent programs 
directed to education of handicapped childrent and would 
enhance the opportunity for the Congreii to a#aninffully 
evaluate the prograii* 

gUlOANCI^ AND J^SI^^ ry NCT WNS 

If 89^313 prcNgraii funds are to be available for 
rtlatlvely unrestricted uses« only a pinisal aiaount of 
Federal gaidance and oversight would sees to be necessary. 
On the other hand» if the prograsi Is to directed to 
finance primarily those activities which suppleMnt a State 
defined and funded basic level of education^ iaiproveiients 
in management need to be made by BER. 

Our review showed that 8EH guidance to the St#tts on 
program operations is largely fragmented* AlsOf although 
12 years have passed since enactment of Public Law 89-313 # 
there are still no separate Pederal regulations on the 
program* Until recentlyt BBH*s technical assistance and 
program monitoring have been largely unplanned and princl-^ 
pally confined to answering correspondence and reviewing 
periodic reports, 

GuidejUn f 1 and re g ulat ions | 

Program guidance by BBH consists of an admlnistra* 
tlve manysl Issued in 1971, inlormatlon buUetins seeking 
to answer quest ions as they arise per lodlcallyi corres* 
pondence, occasional workshops and conferences # teltphone 
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eonv«rtAtldns, and *eritis* vltlts to 8MUs. tihlU 
fchecft effortfi h«v« b««B helpful net all ehp Sfe#te#» or 
5Ut« «9«net«tt i)«vt r«etlv#d adMuatc fuidAnec, «nd 
eenfttslon still r*Balns in it«ny Statts an how th« 
•9-311 pro9r«* tlwulii op«r«t«. 

? Early in ift pt^titm, BEH eonpil«d profraa f#quira» 

•«nts into « anual for tht Stat«a* special •tfueafelon 
p«raonn«l. Ti u aanual vas r#vis#4 at Itast ttfiea and 
^ coabinad tfitti tht prograa r*^uird««nts for part i of 
* tha Education th# Mandlcapptd Aet. The ©est raetnt 
ravlalon of mim adiiinlstrativt nanual w«a laauad in 
January If 71. Sinca 1171, all updafctd pro^rae fuidanea, 
ineludinf najor ehanfaa rasultinf fron enaetMnt of 
Public Ui# 9]-3t0i the Gdueation ^nds«nts oC 1174 » 
haa baan handlad throufh Ineoraation bull#ttn*» corrtt- 
pondanca, and aMrattnfs, 

whila inforiiation bulltttlna and inforiial lattara on 
various aip«eta of tha 8t-31S profran have been pra- 
parad* thasa guldallhaa often raacli only the State educa- 
tion agencies, not the other State afenciea which ad«in later 
th» Individual 8i-3l3 pfojtcta, l«#»t of the schools w 
viaited not only did not receive the ptric^ic Inforaiation 
buUatina, but alao did not have a copy of the basic profraa 
quidance— the If 71 adaiiniatrative nanual*. 

to aid the flow of inforaation, SEN has occaa tonal ly 
hosted confarenees and worJiahop* to eiiplain profran opera- 
tions to State edueational personnel. These conferences 
have been held on both a national and refional leval , 
Yetf •ost or the state personnel with whoai we spoke 
stated that the conferences have dealt largely with 
procedural Batters* such as filinf applications, and 
have not been very helpful in providing (1) guidance on 
goals and objtettvts* (21 appropriate and inapproptiata 
uses of funds, f3) pernissibility of targetinf funds and 
services to children, (4) aethods for iaproved dlssealna- 
tion, and (%) other substantive aspects of the prograa. 

There are no separate Federal regulations for the 
19*313 prograa. in recognition of the lack of separate 
' guidelines, the COMiissioner of edycation published 

fropoeed regulations in the r«d«ral Hefister on April 13« 
f76. As of January lf7l, tht r»9ulations hai not 
b9#n published in final fora. 
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Technical ai'»sl s tance a nd monito r in g 

Besides fDrmul^ting regulations and iasuing program 
guidelines, two reaponsibil itiea" of Federal grant 
agenciea ar# to provide technical asaiatance to granteea 
'and monitor program operations. Technical assistance# as 
we understand it, is the function of aiding granteea in 
properly implementing program requirements and resolving 
queatione by providing guidance and aaaiatance, as needed, 
often by onsite viaita to the granteea. Monitoring, on 
the other hand, is an af ter-the^-f act examination or audit 
of a grantee's compliance with fiscaL and programmatic 
requirements, and also requires periodic onaite visits 
to review grantee records and program^ activities. As of 
yet, BEH has done little to meet either of these 
respons ibil i t iea . 

As noted above, much of BEH's technical assistance 
in the past haa been in the form pf regional and rfational 
workshops, information bulletins, telephone conversations, 
correspondence, and crises visits to States. Recently, ■ 
an increase in the number of State plan officers in BEH 
has resulted in visits to many States. However, these offi 
cers must handle tke 89-313 program and part B of the Educa 
'tlon of the Handicapped Act program* resolve HEW Audit 
Agency findings,^ and participate in adminiatrat ive reviews* 
They are often unable to handle Public Law 89-313 questions 
and problems because their time and expertise are oriented 
toward the part B program* ^ ' ^ 

Also, a BEH official informed us that until about 1976, 
BEH had visited very few States for planned or scheduled 
onsite monitoring of the 89-313 program* Prior to that 
time, BEH relied on others—State personnel or concerned 
individuals — to bring problems to its attention* Most 
of these problems were reaolved through correspondence 
with the State 'a education agency. On occasion, State 
plan officers' in BEH noted 89--313 problems while on 
a site visit to a State reviewing other matters. 

Recently, BEH began scheduling compliance, monitor- 
ing visits to the States for both the 89--313 and part 
B programs* To facilitate these reviews, BEH haa , 
designed and tested an administrative review manual to 
be used during the site visits* In addition, a 
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compliance officer was added to the BEH staff to Mndle 
adrainistrative reviews and report processing. 

Even though BEH has increased its monitoring activ- 
ities for the 89-3]^ program,* many States have not yet 
been visited. A few of the 10 States in our review had 
not received an onsite visit for at least several yearsi 
in over half, officials could not recall ever being visited 
State educational personnel in nearly every State informed 
us that they wanted or would welcome an onsite visit from 
BEH to discuBs problems and questions concerning the State' 
89-r313 program and to review it» 

In addition to the limited communication between BEH 
and the State agencies, our review showed # general absence 
of monitoring of individual projects by the responsible 
State education agencies. Officials of moat, SEAs in the 
States we reviewed readily admitted that they had not made 
systematic review visits to their projects for several 
yearsr if ever. Records provided by SEAs, as well as 
discussions with project officials, bore this out. 

Because of the si^e and complexity of the program, 
participating State agencies and schools need regula- 
tions, guidance, assistance^ and periodic assessments to 
properly conduct program operations and carry out their 
other responsibilities with a reasonable degree of . lini- 
formity* Our review showed that BEH could do more to pro- 
vide the needed assistance, and that confusion still 
remains in many States on how the program should operate. 
As mentioned earlier, however ^ the nature and extent 
of improvements needed in BEH's administration of the 
89-313 program depend largely on the future direction 
of the program, 

21 SSEMI NATIO N OF PROGRAM RESULTS 

Special education of severely handicapped children 
is a relatively new field and still very much in the 
developmental stage. New approaches and techniques are 
frequently being tried at the teacher-student level, 
A major intended thrust of the BS'-SIS program is to 
increase the base of knowledge through expanding and 
improving present services* ^The program's structure. 
Including the legislation and HEW regulations, calls 
for dissemination of knowledge gained through activities 
funded by the program . 
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Sahool officials with whom we met generally believed 
that they had knowledge to share and' that an* intarehange 
would be beneficial to all edueatore of the handicapped* 
Yet we found little sharing of knowledge taking place 
between institutions within a given State and even less 
between States, The pr inclpal reasons given by the 
educators were that (1) they were too busy coping with 
their immediate^ day^to^day problems and (2) the fear 
that spending money for dissemination would reduce the 
amount available for direct child services^ 

As a consequence! disaemlnation efforts that did 
occur were often limited to talks at civic and community 
functions, publication of project information in school 
newspapers or in letters to parents^ briefings for visitors 
and the like«\ These activities^ while no doubt helpful as 
public relations gestures, were of dubious value as dlssetni 
nation efforts as intended by 89^313 program* requirements , 

A few years ago^, BEH attempted to bulled an automated 
data base from information on each project in the States, 
The project was abandoned because of a lack of staffing and 
the coippleKlty and problems associated with the data being 
reported. Since that timei BEH has made no other attempt 
to collect programmatic data from the projects for dissemi- 
nation purposes. 

We believe that increased sharing of knowledg^»both 
successes and failures rasulting from new approaches being 
tried«-can be of immeasurable benefit at this developing 
stage of special education. The dissemination of informa«- 
tion on useful techniques, homemade equipment, .and other 
home-grown solutions to common problems could have the 
dual benefits of allowing more effective uses of funds by 
eliminating needless duplication of research "^nd eKperlmen- 
tation effort! and providing more useful, timely, and effec 
tive service to handicapped childxen* Yet it m^ be unreal- 
istic to expect the possessors of this knowledge to divert 
their scarce resources for this purpose when the iminedlate 
result may be leas service for tl^eir students, WeXbelieve, 
therefore, that HEW leadership is^'needed to develop simpli- 
fied methods for, and encourage interchange of knowledge 
between. State schools and institutions for handicapped 
children. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Public Law 89-^313 becamo an amendment to title I 
of the Elementary an^ Secondary Education hot of 1965 
because the term "educationally deprived" was recognlied 
as properly including handicapped children who were in 
State schools or institutions and^ therefore, ineligible 
to participate in the title I program. ^ At that time 
no separate^ compr ehenalve Federal legislation covered 
education of handicapped children. - in 1970 several 
handicapped-related educational enactments were consoli- 
dated 4nto Public Law 91-230 — ^the new Education of the 
Handicapped Act. Public Law 89-313 was not among 
these acta. 

There have been two major consequences of the con- 
tinuing existence of Public Law 89-313 in title Ii 
(1) management of the program at the Federal level has 
been fragmented, limited, and complicated and (2) Its^ 
visibility for congressional review and analysis has 
been severely restricted. 

Further, because of the size and complexity of 
the program, participating State agencies and schools 
need regulations, guidance, assistance, and periodic 
assessments to properly conduct program operations and 
carry out thetr other responsibilities with a reason^ 
able degree of uniformity. Our review showed that BEH 
could do more to provide the needed assistance, and 
that confusion still remains in many States on how the 
program should operate. 

In addition, a major intended thrust of the 89-313 
program is to increase the base of knowledge through 
expanding and improving present services, BEH attempted 
to build an automated data base from information on each 
project in the States, The project was abandoned because 
of a lack of staffing and the complexity and problems 
associated with the data being reported. Since that 
time, BEH has made no other attempt to collect ^pro-* 
grammatic data from the projects for dissemination pur- 
poses. We believe, therefore, that HEW leadership is 
needed to develop simplified methods for, and encourage 
interchange of knowledge between, State schools and 
institutions for handicapped children . 
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RECO MMENDATION TO THE CONGRESS 

We recomniend that the Congress transfer the 89«313 
program from title I of the Elementary and SeGOndary 
Education Act of 1965 to the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, 

RE COMMENDATIONS TO THE 
S E"tiRETARY OF HEW 

We recommend that the Secretary of HEW direct the 
Commissioner of Education to make appropriate changes in 
89^313 program guidelines and regulations and in technical 
assistance and monitbring activitiea^ based on advice 
received from the Congress regarding the ^future purpose 
and direction of the program. 

Based on such advice^ we also recommend that the 
Secretary direct the Commissioner to encourage (1) dis- 
semjinatlng significant projeciii results by the States 
and schools and (2) aiding States to develop, simple mochan- 
isms for ' such dissemination, in order to extend the 
usefulness of the 89^313 program* 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 



HEW did not comment on our recommendat Ion that the 
Congress transfer the 89^313 program from title t of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to the Education 
of Jthe Handicapped Act* . * 

HEW agree^^ with the nec*d for greater tec;jnical 
assistance and monitoring of Llie program r and cited actions 
that had been taken. Its draft regulations covering the 
i39--313 program, according to HEW, vill ensurt that 
appropriate changes result. HEW concurred with our 
recommendation concerning the dissemination of project 
resultB; HEW believes that its responsibil ity Is to 
take' steps to assure that educational materials and 
pEactioes backed by objective evidence of effectiveness 
are disseminated nationally* , 

However, if the Congress belleve*v thu direction of 
the program should be, geared toward basic support instead 
of siippiemental support, tiiGn the added cost of complying 
with detailed E^uttjal regulations and disseminating 
project recults ^might not be necessary. On the other 
hand, if the Congress directs tnat the program is to be 
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more supplemental in nature, the regulations will be helpful 
in administering the 89-313 program; hut they must be 
properly implemented by the States, and compliance must be 
monitored, 

COMMENTS PROM S TATE S VISITED 



Generally, the nine Statea that •provided us written 
comments agreed that the 89-313 program should be 
transferred from title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to the Education of the Handicapped Act* 
Also the need for more program monitoring and guidance 
from the Federal level' was seen as Important to effectively 
operation this program* 

Some States did express a concern about the funding 
of the 89-313 program if it were to be transferred to 
the Education of the Handicapped Act. 
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APPiNDXX I 



gfiVIiWlD PUtLlC LAW 89-313.ACfiyifIES 



State and school 



Ar iiona 



Ariiana Children*! Noipltali HArieopa County 
Hoepital 

Afliona Statt Hatpital 

Ar iiona< State Sohool Cor the Deaf and 
the Blind 

Ar iiona Training Prograni at Coolidge 
Ariiona Training Program at Tugsian 
Colorado 

Boulder County Board for the' Devolopmental 
Disabllitiei 

Denver Board for the Mentally Retarded and 
Seriously Handicapped 

Colorado School Cor the Deaf and the Blind 

Colorado State Hospital 

Ridge State Home and Training School 

Georgia 

Otorgia Aeadtfny Cor the Blind ^ 
Georgia Mental Health Institute 
Georgia Heglonal Hospital at Atlanta 

E 

Illinois 

Andrew HoFailand Mental Health Center 

Illinoia Braille and light Saving School 

Illinois School for the Deaf 

Lincoln Developmtntal Center N 

Mid Central Association 
Maaiachusetts 

Belchtrtown State ichool 

Boston School for the Deaf 

May Institute for Autistic Children 

Monson State 'Hospital 

Perkins School for the Mnd 

Residential Rehabilitation Center 



Mentally Larded and other health 
Impaired 

imotionally disturbed 



Deaf and blind 
Mentally retarded ^ 
Mentally retarded 

Mentally retarded 
Mentally fetarded 

#- 

Deaf and blind 
Emotionally disturbed 
Mentally retarded 

Blind 

Emotionally disturbed 

Mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed 

Mentally ritarded and emotionally 
disturbed 

ffllnd 

Deaf 

Mentally retarded 
Mentally retarded 

Mentally retarded 
Deaf 

Autlstlb 

Mentally retarded 
Blind 

Mentally retarded 
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Mighigan 

GffntBtt Intermediate Sehool District 
Hawlhorn Cenier 
Michigan iahool for Ihe fiUnd 
Michigan School for the De&f 
Plymouth Center for Human Development 

Or egon 

DammASah' HoitpitAi 

Fairview Hospital and Tre^ininq Center 
Tho Farm Home 

J.^ckgun County Intermediate Eduoation 

Lane Intermediate Education District 

Oregon State School for the Deaf 

Regional facility for the Blind (Eugene) 

Southern Oregon Child Study i Trtitment 
Center 

Ptnnt^lvania 

Centennial School 

ilwyn Inatitute 

Ovtrbrook ichool for the illnd 
Texas 

Austin itatt School 

Dallas County Mental Health .and Mental 
Retardation Center 

Houston Independent School District 

Teiai School for the Blind 

University of Texas Medical Branch 
Vjjs h ingto n 

Fircrest School 

Pfancii Haddon Morgan Children's Center 
j^terlake School 
Lakeland Village School 
Rainier School 

Washington State School for the Blind 
Mashinfton State School for the Deaf 
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Mentally retardtd 
Emotionally diiturbed 
Blind 
Deaf * 

Mentally retarded 

Emotionally disturbed 
Mentally retarded 
Emotionally disturbed 

Mentally retarded 
Mentally retarded 
Deaf 
Blind 

emotionally disturbed 

Emotionally disturbed 
Mtntilly retarded 
Blind 

Mentally retarded 

Mentally retarded 

Deaf 

Blind 

Other health impaired 

Mentally retarded 
Autiatic 

Mentally retarded 
Mentally retarded 
Mentally retarded 
Blind 
Deaf 
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btptrtiivnt of CfonoMle ifcurity 

&«p«etMint of tMiiin ivrvUtt 

iti£9 School for th#.D«if ind thv Blind 

Total 

Colorado i 

Dspirtftcnt of Intt ilui l^nt i 
division of Ncniil Htalth 
biviilo^ for &«af md Blind 8«rvieti 
Dlvlilon for Dcvalopmntil Ditiblli- 

lit! 

Total 

Ovorqtai 
t>apariMint of Hynih Hitoureai 
Stat* Boajd df tdueation 

total 

tUlrtoiat 

% p«partMiit of Childrtn and Family 

Sarvieit 
Dtpartitnt of Nan^al Htalth and 

DavftlopMantii DiaabilUiai 
Offlct of Kdueation 

Total 

ll«iii€hua§ttti 

D*partB*fit of lyyoatlon 

Pvpartaant of Publ U Haalth 

DtpariMnI of litntai NMlth 

Dapartitnt of Public tfelfara 

Totil 

MUhifant' 

DopariPtrit of iducation 
DvpartMnt of Nvfital Haaith 

Total 

Of •90111 

Dapartatnt of Hynan MiouFcaai 
Chiidrtn^i s«ryi§aa Dlvidiioh 
Mental Raalth Dtviilon ^ 

DvparlMtnt ^f EducaiiOil 
»i 

Total 

p«hnaylvania s 

DapartMnt of Idycaiiofi 

Ptpartpant of Publlo Wflfare 

Dcpartsant of Htalth 

Total * 

Taiaat 

DepartBtrit of ii«ntal H#alth 

and li#ntal Rttarditlon 
Taxaa Edyoatlon Agency 

Total * 

f 

ifaihir^tont * 

ptfpArtatnt of Social and Heslth 
Servieea 



NUiibtr of 
• H^iblt 
ighoola 



J 
1 
I 



3 

I 

24 

n 

n 

J! 

14 



Total 



TOTAL 



21 

15 



334 
13 
§1 

M 

m 

|l 

PS 



I 

31 



S3 
1S2 



lif 



40 

Ul 

in 



40 



Nuabar 

of aghooli 
f agaivinf 
ir^3l 3 Qftnti 
in fiical 

3 
I 
I 
J 



2 
I 

ii 

31 



11 

14 



19 

U 



9ft 

10 
0 

3i 

•2 

59 

|l 

as 



B 
19 

ii 



40 
41 

•J 



40 



3ft 

J! 



£i|gf nt 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 



100 
190 

7i 

7B 



100 
100 

100 



100 

B3 

100 

90 



17 
B3 

0 

31 

17 



100 
100 

100 



100 
49 

100 

•i 



7i 
1? 
100 

40 



100 
100 

100 



fO 

9i 
10 
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AUaeaiien oi Qrani 






feiai 


bttvaan 


primary and 




If17 ^rani 










funda |£ott 
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t 4aa44 


10 


1 37f9ftl 


9 4<lll 




1 






»7i?2ft 


Ii6«ll9 




1 


19I»I|4 


131 


I60>3ft5 


aiai9 
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6ft * lii 


1 30 




20, III 
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S 




32 












fSJ 


3|2iJ2| 
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IH 




901 
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96tl49 
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35if 139 
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114 


,235 


S,?33 
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7,910 
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c/47»J94 


J* 
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1 26 t ^ 5B 




Bi ,IS7 


3ijS03 


[ 1 1 1 no i si c 




7S f 060 


37 


73,000 


SiOOO 






91 !2#) < 


150 


??i743 


1 3rS50 




J 




500 




UftiUO 






j2Q,000 


500 


144 < 7Si 


7S f 21 9 




^ 


tf/247»p7J 


%H 


.11 f 135 


yjilii 


tola! 




1.014. 1^4 


1 1 7 1 3 




mim 


N£sC<icfiytt# t C i No t 


1 


e/l 00 itlft 


2S2 


7a, 111 


20,791 
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§4,400 


2ftl 


91«0O0 


3*400 
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0 


H/M/A 
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B^tSlO 


1*3 


40fSil 


45fOS9 
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14 #000 


IJO 


4d»000 


14*000 




ft 










Ton! 






131 


liliUJ 


UilU 




I 


0 










2 




" 255 


3§,I0I 


127,159 


ft 


3 


llft»947 


111 


21,210 


95*72? 




4 


e/l4S«71fi 


2ftft 


0 


14ft, 72€ 




S 


f/JjSif27 




Aiim 




total ^ 








lOi^fSi 





a/Sch^ols .correspond in sequence with those listed in appen- 
dix l. 

b/May include fiscal year 1976 carryover funds, 

c/€rant funds excepd total of pcimary and secondary services 
(cols. 4 plus 5) because school had not allocated all of its 
grant at the time of our visit, 

d/Not applicable. School did not » receive an 89-313 gran^ in 
fiscal year 1977. 

•/Children in soffle schools in this column received (1) only 
primary services plus all secondary services. At three 
spools, no primary services were provided. Calculations 
were made accordingly. 
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Hxsmi^^^^mt^* py^>»r «v#tHi thiuu^n 
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0 
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1,130 
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0 
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1 ,494 
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APPfNOIJC III 



ichool (mil* «) 




fli^il 1ff«r 
197? ^fint 


t0l«| 

^ V li if V n V 


AU#e«tien ot qtM% 
ttcftntfir^ larvte* 




i 

2 
J 
4 

0 


40)*SS0 
0 

e/74»008 
94,4ia 


If 
ill 

li 

^ 31 
230 

n 


f •,■«• 

17.000 

$0*829 
27*340 

0 


1 i*9il 
99*470 
il*S32 

14*100 
47*132 












211,530 




1 

2 
1 


^ B9#16e 

Jil SSS 


130 
«!I2 
173 


33,000 
IS9*1S0 

_IOjJOJ 


0 
0 

ilxllS 








fas 


IOi*3_|Q 


41 J. ago 




1 

3 
4 

$ 


170*431 

96*140 
40*070 
49«8j#' 


)74 
424 

n% 


213*283 
130*441 
70*010 
40*070 


7. IIS 
20*413 
24*080 
0 

^__| 


T0t«l 




707||i8 


i,tS2 


SiMfil 


iijjis 


Washington no. 


I 
2 
i 
4 

S 


U7,76S 
17*171 
lU*€Sj 
119*986 
38i*Ul 
$I*S02 


110 
4S 
Ifl 
171 
2S3 
120 
.-Jil 


117*741 
27*174 
fO*?8S 
10i*J4^ 
209*079 
§2*102 
14j2!2 


0 

0 

20*848 
11*441 
77«032 
0 

20^ 299 


Total 




770*382 




440*442 12f»a40 


TOTAL 




1^,848*042 




t3^441*S94 $1 


t80S|t41 



a/Schools correspond in sequence with those listed in aDoen- 
dix I. 

b/May include flaeal year 1976 carryover funds. 

c/Grant funds exceed total of primary and secondary services 
(cols. 4 plus 5) because school had not allocated all of Its 
grant at the time of our visit. 

d/Not applicable. School did not receive an 89-313 qrant in 
fiscal year 1977. " 

f/Children in some schools in this column received (1) only 
prlaary services plus all secondary services. At three 
fichools, no prinary secvlees were provided. Calculations 
•rare aade accordingly. 
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closed co^nt^ n^re^OTi tM l^tailv^ r^iitldn of ihi? 
at this rrfniri r«x4%^i!%l, 

m ^i^^rcciatr the ^j^wiwiif w €mmmi on thH draft fwrt Imtm^ 
Its |milUU*itiim. 
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Comants of the Depatg^fnt of Health, Education, ^and Wt^lfare on the 
^ ^ General ^cquntiy Off ice toaft of 'Proposed te^^ &itiUtd 'Jpederal 



Asiistance ftr Ediyating Handicapped children in state Schools: A 
Program in t^eed of Direction , " 

* - . * 

OVEWIEW' , * 

Although the reconmifendations concerning the purpose and future 

direction of^the P,L. 89-313 program call for Congressional' action, the 
Department would like to take this opportunity to cormient on several of 
the particular issues raised by the C^O in their report. The Department 
is currently considering future directions for all e^iring elementary 
Bixd secondaTy education legislation and will be forwarding its specific 
rfegonmendations concerning the P*L, 89-313 statute with this entire set 
of iegislative requests. The coinnents which follow shuuld therefore not 
be construed as legislative recwnnen^tions but rather considerations 
which the Departtnent believes are iii^rtant in the Congress' review of 
this program. 

GAD REO C»hEjn\Tia^ 

We recommend that the Congress clarify the direction of the P.L, 89-313 
progrM by specifying whether the program should finajnce only those 



activities wnich are supplCTentary to a basic. State-financed educational 
activityi or whether to help finance the, basic educational program itself. 



DEPAin>E^'s ooM^Ehrr 

We believe that the guidance already provided W the Congress in its 
consideration of the basic' vs, si^plemental sewlces question in the 
contei^t of P.L, 94-142 c$n be usefully applied to the P.L. 89-313 case. 
State officials pointed out to the Congress during the P,L, 94-142 
deliberations that although many states hsd c^^ehensive service laws, 
virtually no state was able to provide all the services their law , 
intended. The states were concerned that if the Federal government 
assumed that they must provide all those intended services; as part of 
the basic programj it would be impossible for th^ to spend the Federal 
funds for true excess costs or siqsplanentary services. A subsequent 
amendment resolved the problOT in favqr of greater flexibility by 
aliowing Federal fimds to be used for new services which were not 
currently being provided evr\ though these. services might be authorized 
by state law. * ' . ' 

GAO Rfia3NfEhI)AT10N 



We reconinend that the Congress clarify whether targeting is an acceptable 
practice and, if so, geneTally the extent t o which it is acceptable. We 
also recommend that the Secretary of riEW diVect the Conniiss loner of . 
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Education to i ssue im plementing regulations those 
CQndjtions yi de r^ targeting is permissible, and apy limltationi 
w hich must be adhered to In order to meet the intent witRout iacrff icing 
educational objectives, , 

DEP^\R^>ffi^f^'s co^^EOT 

The Department's opinion is that the policy directions established in 
--^.P,L. 93-580 of requiring that all children receive some benefits although 
not necessarily equal benefits continue to be sound. Some disabled 
children's needs far exceed those of other disabled children. It is 
therefore necessary to allow some flexibility with regard to per child 
allocations and ej^enditures. In order to minimize any possible misuse 
of this flexibility, the Department has clearly articulated in final 
regulations for the P,L. 89-313 program that state agencies must use 
Federal funds to meet the intiivldualiied special education- needs of the 
handicapped s^dents who are generating the fimds. This requirement 
should proteWagainst the support of seivices of llttlt or no benefit 
to individual children and still permit a desirable d%ree of flexibility 
to bring sejvlces to sttdents who are in the greatest need of assistance, 

om Riica^^e^ATioN 

^ We roconmend that the Secretary of iffiW direct the Correnissioner of 

Ed ucation to make appropriate changes in P.L. 89-313 program guiJelinas 
and regulations > and in tectmical assistance and monitoring acttvitiaSj 
based on advice deceived fmn the Conpress regarding the future puipose 
and direction of the program. " 

DEPARTMENT'S CPN»ffiNT 

The Office of Education has already reiponded to the QPDH call for 
making appropriate changes in P.L, 89-313 guidelines by developing 
draft final regulations which are closely attuned to the requirement^ 
of P.L. 94-142 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Final 
regulations governing those laws were published separately this past^ fall. 
The draft P,L, 89-313 regulations are presently in the final stages/of , 
Departmental clearance procedures, ^ / 

The Department agrees with the GAO's citing the need for greater technical 
assistance and monitoring of the program and hw taken the following 
actions. Early in 1976, in preparation for the perceived need for 
increased monitoring and technical assistance, the Bureau of Edication 
for the Handicapped was able to hire additional persomiel and establish 
a cadre of 14 professionals charged with the responsibility of developing 
and implementing a systOT for^^^t€cfe\ical assistancafand monitoring. One 
of the major objectives of trfis groygis tp^-^fwo^fon in a coordinated 
Fiariner as adninistrators of b^th P,Lr"ra*ii3 and P.L. 94-142 and to be 
responsible for all activities relating t^ both of the fonnula grant 
programs for Jiandicapped children. 
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During thu 197b'77 academic year, this staff investigated, through' on-site 
visitation, P.L, 89-313 administrative policies and procedures in 26 of the 
57 states and territories. The remaining 'states will be similarly monitored 
during this fiscal year! These on-site reviews included not only institu- 
tional and school visitation but also interviews with P.L* 89-313 SEA 
personnel, eligible agency^ personnel, project officials and Directors* 
Additionaily , team members often reviewed a nunber of project proposals 
while in the SHA to provide a more cai^rehensive analysis and understanding 
of current P,L. 89*313 practices in the state. 

In addition to expanding its inteirial monitoring efforts of P,L, 89-313 
projects, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped also recently av^^rded 
a contract to Rehabilitation Groi^ Inc, for the purpose of conducting a 
comprehensive, \ analytical study^ national in scope, to determine the degree 
/to which the l\L. 89-313 program has been effective. The results of this 
study are expected to provide valuable information and insights into 
tuture prograjii emphasis and direction* 

QND REODI^tENDATION 

To extend the usefulness of the P.L. 89-313 program, we also recewmend 
that the Secretaiy direct the CoinnissiQner to encourage the dissemination 
of significant project result s by the states and .schools ^ including aiding 
states to develop sin^lejechanisms^ffir 5 

We concur. The Department feels that it is its responsibility to take 
steps to assure that educational materials and practices backed by objec- 
tive evidence o'f effectiveness are disseminated nationally » To do so, the 
Education Division has established the Joint Dissemination Review Panel 
(JDRP) to review evidence of effectiveness of potential exemplary products 
and practices developed with goVerranent. funds prior to actual dissemination 
efforts by individual agencies. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped will work with the various 
states and P,L. 89-313 providers to surface potential exOTplary practices 
and* provide the necessa^ technical assistance and infomation to guide 
than through the validation process* Once projects have received JDRP 
approval as exemplai^ and worthy of implementation by school systOTs, 
the Bureau will undertake activities to assure widespread dissemination 
and replication, , 

^ Additional Bureau efforts have been and will be undertaken to improve the 
dissemination responsibilities of state agencies. It is significant to 
note that 24 of the 26 states reviewed in the last fiscal yearns adminis- 
trative site reviews showed some evidence of effective action related to 
dissemination. In those states with no evidence of dissemination strategies ^ 
•'state specific" correotive actions were designed by BBI officials in 
conjunction with state officials; These states were notified that additional 
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review would be conducted in the enduing year to assure that these 
corrective actions were being iinplemcnted. To further iji^rovc the 
effectiveness of P,L* 89»313 progrto activities, EB\ conducted a 
series of regional meetings throughout the nation to assist State 
/Xgency personnel with the iinplementation of IM, 89-313 programs, 
including the required dissOTination cc ponent. 



( 
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PRINCIPAL DEPAR^MEl^ T OF HEALTH, EDUC ftTION, AHD WELFARg 
. OFFICIALS RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINIST ERING ACTIVITIES 
DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 

Tenure of office 



Prom 



SECRETARY OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE I 



DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR EDUCATION 
OF THE HANDICAPPED I 

Edwin W. Martin ' July 1977 

Edwin W. Martin' (acting ) Jan. 1974 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION.- (note a) 

Thomas K. Minter May 
Herman Goldberg (acting) Feb 
Robert R. Wheeler •' May 



1977 
1977 
1975 



To 







1 Q "7"7 

X3ff 


Present 




Aug • 


1 Q 7 ^ 


Jan . 


1977 




r eo • 


1 Q ^1 

J.? / J 


Aug . 


1975 




M an m 


1 Q "7 ^ 


Feb. 


1973 








Jan . 


1973 


;STANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION i 










Mary F * Berry 


Apr * 


1977 


Present 


Philip E. Austin (acting) 


Jan . 


1977 


Apr . 


1977 


Virginia Y. Trotter 


June 


1974 


Jan . 


1977 


Charles B. Saunders, Jr« 










(acting) 


Nov * 


1973 


June 


1974 


Sidney P. Marland^ Jr* 


Nov * 


1972 


Nov . 


1973 


IISSIONER OP EDUCATION: 










Ernest L. Boyer 


Apr * 


1977 


Present 


William F, Pierce (acting) 


Jan « 


1977 


Apr . 


1977 


Edward Aguirra 


Oct. 


1976 


Jan . 


1977 


William F* Pierce (acting) 


July 


1976 


Oct . 


1976 


Terrai H* Bell 


June 


1974 


July 


1976 


John R. Ottina 


Aug . 


1973 


June 


1974 


John R* Ottina (acting) 


Nov * 


1972 


Aug. 


1973 


Sidney P* Marland, Jr* 


Dec . 


1970 


NOV . 


1972 



Present 
July 1977 



Present 
May 1977 
Feb. 1977 



a/Prior to August 1, 
for School Systems 

(104056) 



1976, the title was Deputy Commissioner 
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